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History oF Evectric LIGHTING IN MICHIGAN 


sy James W. Bistiop 
The Edison Institute 
DEARBORN 

N the early days of electric lighting the are light predom- 
| inated, because it was the only kind available and, natural- 
ly, the only kind under consideration for lighting by electricity. 
While Michigan is proud of the fact that Charles J. Van De- 
poele, working in his Pine Street shop in Detroit, had made 
and used an are lamp about two years in advance of the same 
accomplishment by Charles F. Brush, of Cleveland, Ohio, we 
must concede that Brush was nevertheless the real pioneer; he 
made his first dynamo and are light in 1877 and placed them on 
the market in 1878. Michigan is therefore also proud of the 
fact that Charles F. Brush in his early days chose to complete 
his education at the University of Michigan, where he was grad- 
uated shortly before Van Depoele brought out his lamp and 
dynamo. 

Even after the coming of the incandescent lamp, the are lamp 
seemed to be desired by the majority and held its own until the 
advent of the tungsten filament lamp about 1914, with its won- 
derfully improved efficiency. The incandescent lamp for street 
lighting is now rapidly replacing the old are system. The time 
is not far off when are lighting will be but a thing of history 
which had its day but finally yielded to the superior efficiency 
of incandescence. History is repeating itself. [Edison pro- 
claimed the idea fifty years ago and lived to see it return vic- 
toriously as the modern means of illumination for exterior as 
well as interior use. 
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The incandescent light was first introduced in Michigan in 
March of 1881 in the Hotel Bancroft at Saginaw by the Swift 
Electric Light Company, using the Maxim lamps and later 
through the “Bernstein” lamp, made by the Bernstein Electric 
Company, of Boston, and adopted by the Brush Electric Light 
Company, of Detroit. These lamps were found mostly in busi- 
ness places and were operated from the overhead lines supply- 
ing the street (or commercial) arc lamps. The first installa- 
tion of this kind in Detroit was in the residence of James Mc- 
Millan at 515 (old number) Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, for the 
wedding of his daughter Grace to William Jarvis on November 
12, 1885. The lamps were installed by Mr. William H. Fitz 
Gerald, superintendent of the Brush Electric Light Company, 
who was present at the wedding and reception to see that the 
lamps operated satisfactorily. 

The first Edison incandescent lamps appearing in the state 
were of 10 and 16 candle power and consumed as much as 5.5 
watts per candle; later, about the time the Edison company 
started in Detroit (1886), the consumption was 4 watts per 
candle power, making 64 watts for 16 candle power. From 1886 
to about 1890 these lamps retailed at 85 cents each. About 1890 
the improved lamp came out consuming 3.1 watts per candle 
power, or 50 waits for an ordinary 16 candle power light. The 
present Mazda lamps require about one watt per candle power. 

The early rate for lighting from the Edison plant in Detroit 
was one cent per lamp hour, kilowatt hours being unknown in 
those days. This rate was reckoned with the Edison chemical 
meter which was brought out in 1882 and was the only success- 
ful one at that time; it held its own for a period of ten years, 
or until Professor Elihu Thomson produced his recording watt- 
hour meter. Today, owing to the vast improvement in the in- 
candescent lamp and the gradually reduced prices for electric 
current, over thirty times more light is obtained for one dollar 
than was obtained in the beginning of incandescent lighting. 

1875. Electric lighting in Michigan was started in 1875 by 
Charles J. Van Depoele, a Belgian by birth, who manufactured 
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church furniture at his shop in Detroit on the north side of 
Pine Street between Sixth and Seventh (formerly the Pine 
Street Methodist Church). Though he was clever in his trade 
of cabinet making, Van DePoele was eager to master mathe- 
matics; this he set about to do under the instruction of the 
Reverend Father Aloysius Francis Bleyenberg, a Roman Cath- 
olic priest. Being an apt pupil he learned quickly—and remem- 
bered what he learned. 

In application of this knowledge he built a dynamo and an 
are lamp, which after being tested at his shop, were put into 
operation at the Holy Trinity Roman Catholic Church, corner 
of Sixth and Porter streets, during a Christmas celebration in 
18%. The story of this first practical use of electric light in 
Michigan came to me from John A. Russell, of Detroit, who 
was present at the celebration. It is worthy of note that Van 
Depoele, as was said before, had thus successfully operated an 
arc lamp two years before Charles F. Brush, of Cleveland (the 
pioneer in electric lighting), made his first lamp and dynamo. 

1878. Nothing much was heard about Van Depoele and his 
lamps until 1878 when he was discovered by a Detroit Free 
Press reporter who called at his shop. The subsequent inter- 
view in which Van Depoele told of a dynamo he was then work- 
ing on and the one he had made three years before was pub- 
lished in the Free Press on November 13, 1878, under the head- 
ing “Detroit’s Edison.” 

The first electric light plant of any kind in this country, 
(aside from the experimental machines of Moler and Anthony 
at Cornell University, Brush and Van Depoele) was a Siemens 
alternating current dynamo with its exciter and seven are 
lamps at the Calumet & Hecla mines at Calumet, Michigan, 
in 1878. This machine, it is reported, was on exhibition at 
the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876. The 
dynamo, exciter and two of the arc lamps are now in the 
museum of The Edison Institute at Dearborn. 

1879. On the evening of May 15, 1879, Van Depoele demon- 
strated his light-to a committee of Detroit Aldermen at his 
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Pine Street shop. (See Detroit Post and Tribune for May 16, 
1879). 

The Detroit Post and Tribune for Sunday, May 18, carried 
the first advertisement of an electric light in the state: the 
great London circus was coming to town on June 4 and its 
tents would be lighted with the wondrous Brush arc lights, 
worth traveling five hundred miles to see. The “Ad” covered 
four columns. 

On July 6, Van Depoele likewise gave a demonstration of his 
are light at a circus in the city, whereupon the manager Mr. 
Forepaugh gave an order for a seven-light outfit to be sent to 
Albany. As a further bid for public attention, on the evening 
of July 23, three of his lights were arranged on the roof of 
Dingeman & Smith’s Sash and Blind Factory, at the corner of 
Grand River Avenue and Pine Street; the dynamo was driven 
by the factory engine. Another exhibition was given on July 
28 at Recreation Park on Brady Street. 

On August 15 Van Depoele contracted with the city of De- 
troit to furnish seven lights for the city hall. The engine and 
boiler contract for this venture was awarded to J. P. Benoit & 
Brother (John P. and Charles P.). A communication was sent 
to the common council of Detroit by Wells W. Leggett on Sep- 
tember 19 stating that the Brush Electric Light Company was 
prepared to fill an order for apparatus in accordance with the 
terms of their bid, Mr. Van Depoele having failed to do so. 

1880. The second electric light plant in Michigan (outside 
of that in Van Depoele’s shop), was that used on the steamer 
Garland, which was built by the Detroit Dry Dock Company 
and launched early in the year, with George D. Horn as cap- 
tain. The plant was made and installed by Van Depoele and 
Was in operation on that fatal July 22 (though in no way to 
blame for the misfortune) when the Garland collided with the 
yacht Mamie in the Detroit River near Fighting Island, caus- 


ing the loss of sixteen persons by drowning. The plant was in 
charge of Charles D. Jenney, a 15-year old assistant of Van 
Depoele’s who later won fame together with his father James 
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A. Jenney, the founder of the Fort Wayne Jenney Electric 
Light Company of Fort Wayne, Ind., in the eighties. 

In March of the same year Michigan’s first electric light com- 
pany was incorporated as the Grand Rapids Electric Light and 
Power Company, of Grand Rapids. Wm. T. Powers was the 
organizer and the first president. This was the second central 
station in America for supplying are lighting commercially. 
3rush, Fuller, and United States systems were used. Service 
was started in July and thus it became America’s first hydro- 
electric plant as it was operated entirely by water power. Ap- 
pleton (Wisconsin) Edison plant has been credited as being the 
first central station to be driven by water power, but it did not 
start until September 50, 1882. 

In this month also Van Depoele exhibited three of his are 
lamps in front of the Detroit Opera House, using for power a 
dynamo driven by a portable steam engine placed in the alley 
back of Hull Brothers grocery store. Several Brush are lamps 
were put in operation experimentally in the D. M. Ferry seed 
warehouse in July; as they were very noisy the outfit was con- 
sidered a failure for interior lighting. 

May 21, The Van Depoele Electric Light Company petitioned 
the Detroit common council for a permit to install poles, wires, 
and lights on Woodward from the river to Grand Circus Park. 

September 6, Wells W. Leggett, George N. Chase, Wm. M. 
Porter and C. J. Whitney filed articles of incorporation of the 
Brush Electric Light Company of Detroit. The capital stock 
was $100,000, all of which was paid and the number of shares 
was 4,000, distributed as follows: W. W. Leggett, 1,790; George 
N. Chase, 1,790; Clark J. Whitney, 400; Wm. M. Porter, 20. 


The corporation’s officers were as follows: president, Wells W. 
Leggett; vice president, George N. Chase; secretary, Wm. M. 
Porter; and treasurer, Clark J. Whitney. (See Detroit Free 
Press—9-7-80). 


A long step toward commercial lighting was taken when 
Wells W. Leggett, of the Brush Electric Light Company, 
started up a small Brush dynamo on September 138 in the base- 
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ment of the Free Press building at the northwest corner of 
Woodbridge and Griswold streets; from this as a power sta- 
tion about fifteen business places on Griswold Street and 
Woodward Avenue between Jefferson and the city hall were 
lighted outside with are lamps, among them Frizelle’s, Prettie’s 
and Stearn’s drug stores, M. S. Smith’s jewelry shop, Stein- 
feld’s clothing store and the Russell House Bazaar. 

September 19, The Michigan Central Railroad depot at Third 
and River streets received a Brush are light dynamo and 
eighteen arc lamps from the Brush Electric Company of Cleve- 
land. The lamps were installed in the passenger house, freight 
shed and on the dock. (See Detroit Free Press—9-20-80). 

September 21, At the meeting of the Detroit common council, 
Alderman Vincent presented a petition signed by a large num- 
ber of prominent merchants asking that arrangements be made 
with the Brush Electric Light Company to locate sufficient 
lamps for lighting the business section of the city—(See De- 
troit Free Press—9-22-80). 

October 15, Professor J. W. Langley of the University of 
Michigan gave a private exhibition of the electric light at 
Wiles’ foundry in Ann Arbor; one machine, run by about four 
horsepower, furnished three lights in different parts of the 
building. By means of a lamp which Professor Langley in- 
vented, he was enabled to reduce the flickering of it to an al- 
most imperceptible degree. The exhibition was attended by a 
large number of ladies and gentlemen.—(See Detroit Free 
Press—10-16-80). 

1881. We find that or January 30, 1881, the Brush Electric 
Light Company had thirty are lamps burning nightly (except 
Sundays) on power still furnished by the Free Press plant: in- 
deed, downtown Detroit was considered very well lighted. On 
May 29 articles for the incorporation of the Langley Electric 
Company of Ann Arbor were filed. The company was to manu- 
facture and further develop a system invented by Professor J. 
W. Langley and James A. Jenney, of Detroit. Jenney’s first two 
are lamps, built in Detroit, were improvements over the Van 
Depoele lamp. One of these is still in existence. 
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February 15, Articles of Association were filed in the county 
clerk’s office by the Edison Electric Light Company of Detroit 
by James McMillan, George W. Balch, James F. Joy, C. H. 
Buhl, R. Alger, Emory Wendell, D. M. Ferry, Hugh McMillan, 
Francis Palms, William B. Moran, Allan Sheldon and J. U. 
McKenzie. The capital stock of the company was $500,000 in 
20,000 shares of $25 each. There were 9,800 shares not issued 
at that time. (See Detroit Free Press—2-16-81). 

March 20, The Hotel Bancroft at Saginaw had the first in- 
candescent lamps in the state. They were series lamps operated 
on the street lighting are light circuits. (See Detroit Free 
Press—3-20-81). 

April 5, The Mayor vetoed the bill permitting the Edison 
Electric Light Company to lay tubes in the city. The Mayor 
takes the ground that the compensation by the company is in- 
adequate. (See Detroit Free Press—4-6-81). 

The Swift Electric Light Company, of East Saginaw, Bay 
City, and West Bay City, was incorporated on June 20; it used 
the United States system at first but changed to the Brush in 
1882. Flint had series are lamps supplied from the planing 
mill of Beardsley, Gillis, and Company. The Alpena Electric 
Light Company was incorporated August 28, 1881, and used the 
Brush system. 

The Brush Electric Light Company was reorganized on De- 
cember 2 and filed articles. Its capital stock was $100,000 in 
4,000 shares of $25 each distributed as follows: 


Name Shares 
Joseph Black . 200 
Isaac L. Lyon 400 
Wells W. Leggett 800 
James S. Edson 400 
Clarence A. Black 400 
Allen Bourn . 400 
Wm. C. Colburn 400 
Frank D. Black 400 
EK. M. Lyon .... 400 
David O. Paige 
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The annual election of the corporation is fixed for the second 
Tuesday in April in each year. The present directors are Wells 
W. Leggett, Joseph Black, Clarence A. Black, D. O. Paige, 
Allen Bourn, Frank D. Black and James L. Edson. (See De- 
troit Free Press—12-3-81). 

August 28, The Alpena Electric Light Company, Incorpor- 
ated, W. Tf. Johnson, president; A. W. Comstock, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer; W. EK. Rogers, secretary, and A. E. Couse, 


Electrician. A 40-light Brush are light dynamo was purchased 


from Wm. M. Porter, Detroit representative of the Brush Elec- 
trie Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. R. Mabley, Detroit, contracted for six more electric lights 
in his store, making twenty-two in all. This is several more 
than any retail store in the United States. (See Detroit Free 
Press—12-4-81). 

1882. On April 18, 1882, the common council of Detroit 
adopted a resolution to have the Brush Electric Light Com- 
pany erect a lamp of 52,000 candle-power on the City Hall 
tower. (Probably sixteen 2000 candle-power lamps). It was 
never completed. In June, C. C. Randall, a Detroit photograph- 
er, was taking photographs by electric light. October of this 
year saw the completion of a $20,000 building at the corner of 
Woodbridge and Seventh streets for the Detroit Electrical 
Works, an outgrowth of the Detroit Telephone and Telegraph 
Construction Company; they made dynamos, motors, and other 
apparatus, and furnished the equipment for the first electrifica- 
tion of Detroit’s street railways. Frank E. Fisher and Frank 
B. Rae were the designers of this early equipment. Mr. O. N. 
Taylor of Ludington purchased the first Edison lighting plant 
in the state from John R. Markle, state agent at Detroit, and 
installed it in his sawmill at Ludington. The Bowie Machine 
Shop at Manistee shortly afterward purchased the second. 

On November 7 there were 189 are lights in operation in 
Detroit and by the end of the week two hundred. 

Newcomb Endicott and Company made some interesting im- 
provements in their palatial dry goods house. First in im- 
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portance of these is the introduction of electric lights, by the 
aid of which goods may be matched at night as well as day 
time. (See Detroit Free Press—11-19-82). 

1883. On Saturday, January 27, 1885, Metcalf Brothers, 
dry goods merchants, started the first Edison plant in Detroit 
—the third in the state. This plant had a capacity of 174 
lights of 16 candle-power. 

William M. Porter of Detroit sold a Brush are light to Gen- 
eral Poe for lighting the canal at Sault Ste Marie to enable 
vessels to pass at night. 

On July 3 the Detroit council voted to light a portion of 
Woodward and Jefferson avenues with twenty-four electric 
lights to be supplied by the Brush Company. This installation 
was completed August 1 and the lights were turned on that 
evening. Woodward was lighted from Adams to the river, and 
Jefferson from Third to Brush. The twenty-four are lamps dis- 
placed 116 gas jets. The greater part of the population turned 
out to see the wonderful sight. 

The Lansing Electric Light and Power Company was in- 
corporated in November, with Alfred Beamer as president. On 
December 8, the Battle Creek Council granted permission to in- 
troduce the Van Depoele light in that place. On December 19, 
Wilbur F. Davidson of Port Huron started a 3-light Excelsior 
are plant in his store, the first electric lights in Port Huron or 
St. Clair County, and on December 24, C. R. Mabley and Com- 
pany, of Detroit, started up their United States are lighting 
system. 

1884. The Chambers Electric Light Company capitalized at 
$500,000 Jan. 16, 1884, and filed articles of association with the 
County Clerk. Among the stockholders are Hugh MeMillan and 
Preston Brady. (See Detroit Free Press—1-17-84). 


February 29, The Excelsior Electric Light Company was 
organized at Port Huron by Henry Havard, Henry MeMorran, 
C, F. Harrington, W. F. Davidson of Port Huron, and A. P. T. 
Beniteau of Detroit. 

In April the Excelsior Electric Light Company of Detroit 
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was incorporated by O. W. Shipman, Thomas S. Christie, E. J. 
Ensign, A. P. T. Beniteau, I. O. Dewey, A. G. Boynton and W. 
H. Breadey (See “ad” of Excelsior Company of Michigan, De- 
troit Free Press—4-19-84). 

May 5, Peoples Electric Light Company of Flint, incorpor- 
ated. G. R. Hoyt, president; J. D. Willett, secretary and man- 
ager; C. H. W. Conover, treasurer; J. D. Willett, electrician. 
It had forty lamps of the Van Depoele system. 

The first electric light tower in Detroit, erected by the Brush 
company as a sample, was in Cass Park across the street from 
the present Masonic Temple. It was illuminated for the first 
time on Sunday evening, May 25. 

Ex-Mayor Alexander Lewis, president of the Detroit Gas 
Company, at a meeting of the council lighting committee yes- 
terday, ridiculed claims of electric lighting companies that 
their light was superior to that produced by gas. The com- 
mittee, at the conclusion of the prolonged discussion, voted to 
concur in the action of the “Lower House,” which recommend- 
ed the installation of electric light towers. (See Detroit Free 
Press—6-1-84). 

After a year of experimenting the City of Detroit entered in- 
to a contract for general street lighting which involved the 
erection of seventy-two towers not less than 104 feet high, to be 
equipped with three hundred arc lights of 2,000 candle-power 
each. This system continued in use for about ten years in 
spite of the high cost, which ranged from $129 to $240 for each 
lamp yearly. 

These high prices led to competition. The Detroit Electric 
Light and Power Company was organized in 1889 and underbid 
the Brush Company. When the city awarded the contract to 
the Detroit company, the Brush people refused to lease their 
towers to their rivals, with the result that another set of tow- 
ers was installed. For a few years the rival companies caused 
considerable scandal. Finally Mayor Hazen S. Pingree won the 
fight for a plan whereby the city was to build and operate its 
own public street lighting plant. 
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The Menominee Electric Light Company was incorporated 
August 15, and the Peoples Electric Light Company at Flint 
also started operations during this year. 

The American Electric and Illuminating Company, of Bos- 
ton, closed a contract with prominent capitalists in Detroit 
who later formed the Excelsior Electric Light Company, for 
the construction of a 200-light plant, to begin with 100 lights. 
The company expected to commence operation about Septem- 
ber, using the Excelsior, or Hochhausen system. O. W. Ship- 
man, coal dealer, was chosen president and A. P. T. Beniteau 
general manager. 

In June a contract was made with the Brush Electric Light 
Company to light the entire city with electricity; and on June 
8 the Detroit Free Press, at Larned and Shelby streets, started 
an isolated plant consisting of a 230-light United States in- 
candescent system and an Excelsior are light dynamo. Albijah 
J. Whitmore was their engineer, 

The year 1884 also witnessed the following developments: 
The Fulton Iron and Engine Works, Detroit, and Junius E. 
Beal of Ann Arbor started 50-light and 25-light Edison plants 
respectively. The Conglomerate Mining Company at Lac La 
Belle installed an Edison 100-light system. The Ohio Paper 
Company, of Niles, undertook an Edison 50-light plant, the 
Vulcan Furnace Company, of Newberry, a 100-light plant, and 
the Ypsilanti Paper Company a 60-light plant of the same 
make. The last-mentioned dynamo is now at the University 
of Michigan. Reade-Mitchell had a small are light plant at 
this time in the rear of the waterworks at Jackson, as well as a 
small Edison store-lighting plant on Otsego Avenue south of 
Central Park. 

John R. Markle, state agent for the Edison Electric Light 
Company placed a small exhibition plant in the basement of 
the McGraw Block at 153 Griswold Street to demonstrate 
what an Edison electric light plant looked like and how it 
operated. A number of incandescent lights were installed in 
his office. Wires were run across Michigan Avenue and on 
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the roofs of buildings to the Eagle Block, which was on Michi- 
gan in the rear of the Farnsworth shoe store, directly opposite 
the Michigan Avenue entrance to the City Hall. A wooden 
eagle was mounted on the top of this building and an Edison 
incandescent lamp installed in its bill. It was lighted from 
current generated in Markle’s exhibition plant. Wm. J. Storey, 
whose present address is 2184 Morrell Street, Detroit, was the 
engineer at this plant. These demonstrations took place in 
the years 1884 and 1885. 

1885. The Michigan School for the Blind at Lansing in- 
stalled a 300-light Edison plant, March 20, 1885. Baker and 
Ackley Lumber Company, of Muskegon, installed an Edison 
light in their lumber mill. The Detroit Post opened an Edison 
plant, being the first newspaper in Michigan to adopt the 
Edison light. (April 22). The Van Depoele system of are 
lighting was introduced at Flint. (June 6). 

The first electric lighting in Belding was a Thomson-Hous- 
ton 75 volt dynamo in the Richardson Silk Mill driven by 
water power. 

Two 35 lamp capacity are machines were installed by the 
Calumet & Hecla Mining Company at Calumet. (See Hough- 
ton County Gazette). 

The Thomson-Houston Electric Light Company of Detroit 
arranged with the Detroit Stamping Company at Brush and 
Champlain streets to furnish steam power to operate several 
T. H. dynamos until their own plant at 13 Atwater Street West 
was completed, which was a period of nine months. 

The Van Depoele Construction Company was formed by 
Levi T. Griffin, C. E. Warner, W. G. Latimer and E. R. Brown 
with a capital of $50,000 to handle the Van Depoele electrical 
system in Michigan. Detroit Free Press—3-17-85. 

1886. Whites’ on Randolph Street was the first theatre in 
Detroit to have Edison lights; it opened its own plant after 
the fire of January 1, 1886. The Kalamazoo Electric Com- 
pany started a lighting business about the same time. 

On April 15 The Edison Illuminating Company was or- 
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ganized at Detroit with a capital stock of $250,000. George 
Peck was president, E. W. Voigt vice president, Samuel R. 
Mumford treasurer, and J. R. McLaughlin secretary and 
manager. They started their service at State Street and 
Washington Avenue on November 8. This was the beginning 
of Michigan’s three-wire system and was also the first under- 
ground system in Michigan. The customers’ premises were 
wired free of charge. 

April 15 the first exhibition of electric lights at Houghton 
was made by James R. Dee at plant of the Osceola Mill. 

On May 25 the new steamer City of Cleveland, owned by the 
Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company, after a trial trip 
in the afternoon held a reception from 7:30 to 10:00 p. m. 
while lying at the dock, the boat being electrically lighted. 

The Muskegon Electric Light Company and the Allegan 
Edison Light Company started giving service. Jarvis & Foote, 
of Jackson, began operating a new street lighting system and 
bought out the Edison Company. 

The Thomson-Houston Electric Light Company, of Detroit. 
was incorporated in March and opened a plant at 13 (old 
number) West Atwater Street. They later absorbed the 
Excelsior Electric Light Company by merger, retaining the 
Thomson-Houston name. This company was purchased in 
October by the Brush Electric Light Company, which pro- 
ceeded to build a new plant on Foundry Street at the Mich- 
igan Central Railroad crossing. The building was 100x200 
feet, and was reported to be the country’s finest. 

The expense of public lighting in Detroit for 1886 was 
$115,791. 

1887. On January 1, 1887, the Brush Electric Light Com- 
pany had in operation 122 towers and 114 pole lights, two of 
the towers being 175 feet high, and the others 150 feet. In 
February they installed a 6-horsepower motor at the Raynor 
printing establishment, replacing a 10-horsepower engine. 

The Edison Illuminating Company in July reported twenty 
Sprague motors in service ranging from 14 to 15 horsepower. 
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The Wayne Hotel at Detroit opened, using an Edison isolated 
plant. The Thomson-Houston system of street lighting was 
installed at Battle Creek. 

The Electrical Accumulator Company started in business 
on Atwater Street East, Detroit, and did incandescent light- 
ing with storage batteries, delivering a fully charged one to 
replace the used one. The company lasted only a few years. 
George E. Fisher was at its head. 

On September 8 the Village of Houghton made a contract 
with J. R. Dee for four are lights on Main Street. The Penin- 
sula Electric Light & Power Company was organized at Hough- 
ton to take over the business formerly conducted by James R. 
Dee. 

Hugh MeMillan’s elegant residence on Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit, was lighted by storage batteries of the Electric Ac- 
cumulator Company. 

In October the Edison Sault Light & Power Company or- 
ganized at the Sault. They used the water power in the rapids 
of St. Mary’s River. 

1888. The Brush Electric Light Company of Detroit made 
a three-year contract for lighting the streets of the city, Janu- 
ary 14, 1888. H. D. Campbell and Son installed the first plant 
in Traverse City. Ionia opened an electric light plant. The 
Edison Electric Light and Motor Power Company began opera- 
tions at Pontiac. Grace Hospital was opened in Detroit, 
having an Edison isolated plant of 350 lights’ capacity, on 
December 8. 

Electric lights introduced by the Ionia Electric Company, 
Grand Rapids Edison Company, Big Rapids by a Mr. Hudnot, 
Reed and Doyle of Wyandotte, and Belding Brothers at 
selding. 

1889. In September 1889 the Detroit Electric Light and 
Power Company was formed in Detroit by Messrs. FitzGerald, 
Fisher, and others connected with the Commercial Electric 
Company, R. T. McDonald of the Jenney Electric Company 
holding individually and in trust 5,800 shares. The capital 
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stock was $400,000. W. B. Moran was chosen president, G. 
W. Lee vice president, J. B. Moore treasurer and Wm. H. 
FitzGerald secretary. The Globe Tobacco Company, of De- 
troit, installed an Edison 45 kilowatt dynamo and nine Eddy 
direct current motors of 14 to 15 horsepower, as well as wiring 
for many lights. The Sands Electric Company of Manistee 
started street lighting and commercial incandescent light 
service. 

1890. January 5, 1890, the Fisher Electric Company, of 
Detroit, installed a 200-light incandescent dynamo in the De- 
troit Copper and Brass Rolling Mills and a 100-light plant in 
the new Seeley Building. The Board of Aldermen awarded a 
three-year contract to the Detroit Electric Light and Power 
Company. The Edison Illuminating Company started their 
plant on West Willis Avenue for lighting the north end of 
the city from Adams Avenue to the railroad crossing at 
Woodward Avenue. 

On February 1 the Lake Linden plant of the Peninsula 
Electric Light & Power Company was put in operation. (See 
Houghton County Gazette). 

The city of Detroit contracted with the Detroit Electric 
Light & Power Company for public street lighting for three 
years, and continued afterwards on a monthly basis until 
October, 1895. 

The Detroit Electric Light and Power Company expected to 
have their plant in perfect working order by June 1, thirty 
days prior to the commencement of the contract. Wm. H- 
FitzGerald, secretary and general manager, had all the con- 
struction work well under way and the machinery was already 
being received. (March 22). 

1891. The Hastings Electric Light and Power Company, of 
Hastings, opened their plant. The newly organized Peninsular 
Electric Light Company succeeded the Brush Electric Light 
Company in Detroit and began to supply incandescent lighting 
by alternating current. (June 16). 
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July 16, Quincey & Franklin had their first incandescent 
lighting. (See Houghton County Gazette). 

The Edison Sault Electric Company organized and took 
over the business of the Edison Sault Light & Power Company, 
If. T. Dunbar, president; Wm. Chandler, vice president and 
secretary ; Sault Savings Bank, treasurer. Leased water rights 
from Chandler-Dunbar Water Power Company. 

Hastings Electric Light & Power Company started their 
plant giving 5 phase 60 cycle current. 

The Edison Illuminating Company installed an Edison plant 
in the Detroit House of Correction. 

The J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit merchants, opened their 
new store with an isolated plant for are and incandescent 
lights. (September 17). Plans were made to light the Detroit 
ixposition Building with an are light of 6,000 candle-power. 
The great building and grounds were to be lighted with 350 
are and 1,200 incandescent lights. (August 14). 

During the Grand Army encampment at Detroit, fine effects 
were produced through the illumination of the City Hall front. 
The words “Hail Victorious Army” were produced with in- 
candescent lamps, as was also the G, A. R. badge, consisting of 
an eagle, a crossed cannon, a national flag and a pendant. The 
figures “1861” were produced in red lamps as indicative of 
that bloody period, and the figures “1891” in white. Two 
thousand lights were used in this display. Austin S. Hatch 
directed the electrical engineering. (August). 

The Calumet & Hecla Mining Company reported they are 
installing the largest private electric light plant in America. 

It will generate electricity for 800 are lamps. (See Houghton 
County Gazette). 

Henry Ford started work at the Willis Avenue plant of the 
Edison Company as night engineer. (September 26). 

1892. Mayor Pingree determined that Detroit should own 
and operate its own electric light plant. The city tried to buy 
the tall towers from the Detroit Electric Light and Power 
Company but the latter would not sell. 
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1893. At Lowell the West Michigan Electric Company pur- 
chased flowage rights and started to build the present Lowell 
Number 1 plant. After machinery was ordered and excavation 
work was well started, “hard times” stopped operations and 
the project was deferred. 

April 10, Wyandotte started their municipal electric light 
plant with a great ceremony. 

Grosse Pointe Farms installed an electric light plant with 
Russell steam engines and dynamos of National Electric Manu- 
facturing Company of Eau Clair, Wis., of 500 lights each. 

The Boardman River Electric Light and Power Company, 
organized by a few Traverse City pioneers, built a plant five 
miles south of Traverse City; current was turned on for the 
first time in November, 1894. Strong Lee and Company, a 
wholesale dry goods house on Jefferson Avenue in Detroit, 
started serving customers in their block with electric light and 
a limited quantity of power. 

1895. The Lowell municipal plant superseded the Lowell 
Water and Light Company, taking over all the service in town, 
whereupon the Water and Light Company had to look else- 
where for a market. <A contract was made with the Grand 
Rapids Edison Company fer 200 kilowatt. 

The Public Lighting Commission plant at Detroit was com- 
pleted by an enterprising young electrical engineer named 
Alex Dow, who was retained by the city to start the plant. 
The plant began operations on April 1 at 26-48 (old number) 
Atwater Street East; by October 10 the entire street lighting 
system of Detroit, comprising 1,470 are lamps was served by 
this plant. This was the first installation of 100-light Western 
Electric are light dynamos, twenty units being installed. 

1896. The East Side Electric Company, of Detroit, began 
its corporate existence February 28 with $20,000 in stocks; 
Abraham Jacobs was president. Electrical energy was trans- 
mitted for the first time from Lowell to Grand Rapids for 
lighting a cluster of sixty 16 candle-power lamps at a pure 
food show in St. Cecelia’s Ilall. (February 26, at 7:10 p. m.) 
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Alex Dow, having completed the Public Lighting Plant for 
the city of Detroit, became general manager of The Edison 
Illuminating Company. (July 1). In August of this year he 
took his chief engineer, Henry Ford, to a convention of Edison 
companies, where Ford first met Thomas A. Edison. 

1897. The city of Petoskey installed a Brush arc light sys- 
tem and the village of Bellaire a 45-kilowatt Westinghouse 
alternating current plant. 

Electric lighting was introduced at Fremont, Otsego, and 
Alma. 

December 22, the Pontiac Edison Electric Light & Motor 
Power Company was purchased by the Medbury Gas Company 
of Detroit. 

1898. Stock of The Edison Illuminating Company increased 
from $350,000 to $500,000. The Village of Harbor Springs in- 
stalled a municipal plant. 

The Peninsular Electric Light Company, of Detroit, was 
taken under control by The Edison Illuminating Company. 
(July 1). 

1899. The Detroit Motor Company, which made motors for 
lighting companies, was sold to the Union Trust Company for 
$49,500—the latter holding a mortgage for $100,000. The De- 
troit Motor Company was organized in 1892 by Wm. C. May- 
bury, Elwood T. Hance, F. A. Blades, Wm. H. Ellis, T. B. 
Rayl, Chas. W. Casgrain and executors of the will of J. Huff 
Jones. 

1901. The Port Huron Light and Power Company was or- 
ganized June 11, taking over the old Excelsior Electric Com- 
pany. 

1902. The Zeeland municipal plant was started. 

The Edison Light Company purchased the Grand Rapids 
Electric Light and Power Company and become the Grand 
Rapids Edison Company. 

John Winters, of Orion, installed a hydro-electric plant. 

New Baltimore installed a municipal plant. 

August 1, the Stone and Webster Company of Boston took 
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over the Peninsula Electric Light and Power Company and it 
became the Houghton County Electric Light Company. 

1903. The Detroit Edison Company, which had been or- 
ganized as a successor to local companies in business since 
1881 and 1886, began the construction of the first of its river 
front plants in what was then the village of Delray, now the 
southwestern part of the city of Detroit. (January 17). 

The Flint Light and Power Company was organized with 
J. Howard Durham as president, James J. Hurley vice presi- 
dent, and Arthur G. Bishop secretary and treasurer. The 
Grand Rapids Edison Company purchased the Lowell Water 
and Light Company and the West Michigan Electric Company ; 
and starting where the latter company had left off in 1893, it 
completed the plant, with the addition of two 300-kilowatt 
horizontal hydro-electric units of the 25-cycle, 1,200-volt, 3- 
phase type. The Commonwealth Power Company, of Jackson, 
connected that city with the Kalamazoo Valley Electric Com- 
pany and raised the voltage to forty thousand. (March 5). 

Orion contracted with John Winters to light the village 
streets in thirty days. 

1904. The Detroit Edison Company started their Delray 
power house consisting of two 3000-kilowatt, 4,600-volt, 3-phase 
generators, each driven by a Curtis vertical steam turbine. 
The Murphy Power Company, of Detroit, started serving elec- 
tric light and power as well as steam heat in the downtown 
section only. 

1905. The Grand Rapids-Muskegon Electric Power Com- 
pany, using the Rogers hydraulic plant, began delivering power 
to Grand Rapids and Muskegon at 70,000 volts, then the high- 
est voltage in the world, and the first of such potentiality to 
be attempted commercially. 

A merger of the Kalamazoo Electric Company, Albion Elec- 
trie Light Company, and the Battle Creek Electric Company 
took place, and was called the Commonwealth Power Com- 
pany. 

The Detroit Edison Company installed two more 3,000-kilo- 
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watt turbines at Delray, completing its plant. The Albion 
Klectric Light Company and the Battle Creek Electric Com- 
pany began operations. The Commonwealth Power Company 
merged with the Kalamazoo Valley Electric Company. 

1906. The Eastern Michigan Edison Company, after in- 
corporating on July 24, 1906, purchased the plants which were 
then serving the cities of Ann Arbor, Ypsilanti, Mt. Clemens, 
and certain villages. They made large additions to these, as 
well as extensions into new territory. This company con- 
tinued until July 1, 1915, when it was bought out by the 
Detroit Edison Company. 

The Grand Rapids-Muskegon Power Company, operated by 
the Croton Dam alternating current 380-cycle, 3-phase gen- 
erator, transmitted 110,000 volts to Grand Rapids over a tower 
line with Hewlett suspension insulators, the highest voltage 
in the world. 

1909. The Detroit Edison started building its Delray power 
house Number 2, which was to be equipped with two 14,000- 
kilowatt vertical turbine-driven generators—the plant to cost 
$1,250,000. 

1910. The Commonwealth Power Company, Flint Division, 
raised their transmission voltage to another world’s record of 
140,000 and merged with the Consumers Power Company as a 
holding company. The Grand Rapids-Muskegon Power Com- 
pany merged with the Consumers Power Company as a hold- 
ing company. 

1911. The Federal Light & Power Company was incorpo- 
rated in Michigan on July 6. The stockholders listed in the 
articles were: Frank E. Robson, 10 shares; Angus Smith, 480 
shares, and Henry W. Dakin, 10 shares. The company pro- 
posed to bring electrical current from Canada through con- 
duits already in place in the Detroit River tunnel. They were 
to purchase power from the Electric Distributing Company of 
Windsor, Ontario, at the international boundary line in De- 
troit River, and transmit into the United States 25,000 elec- 
trical horsepower. The current was to have been generated 
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at the plant of the Ontario Power Company at Niagara Falls. 
(See Detroit Free Press—1-12-12). 

The Detroit Edison Company installed the third 14,000 
K W turbine in their power house No. 2 at Delray. The five 
3,000 K W turbines in their power house No. 1 were partly re- 
placed with four 8,000 K W turbines during 1911 and 1912. 

The Consumers Power Company of Jackson took over the 
following plants: Wyoming Light & Power Company, and 
Stanwood Light & Power Company, of Grand Rapids; James- 
town Mutual Light & Power Company, of Jamestown; Collier 
& Kenyon, of Saranac; Big Rapids Electric Company, of Big 
Rapids, and Grand Rapids Motor Power Company (7?) at 
Sparta. (Report from Cons. Power Co.). 

The Peninsula Power Company was organized at Houghton 
and began the delivery of power to the Wickurri and Davidson 
mines in the spring of 1912 from Tunis Falls. (Houghton 
County Gazette & J. R. Dee). 

1912. The first 140,000 volt transmission line in the world 
was put into commission by the Consumers Power Company 


and carried power one hundred and fifty miles over wastes of 
the north to the bustling industrial section of the northern 
part of the state. 

The Au Sable Electric Company became the operating com- 


pany for power plants at Flint, Grand Rapids, Jackson, ete. 

The Rowena Substation of The Detroit Edison Company 
was started on September 30. It was the first attempt ever 
made to operate such a place automatically, without attend- 
ance. Its use was proposed by Mr, Alex Dow and built by the 
General Electric Company. Capacity 1-500 kilowatt, 60 cycle, 
250 volt rotary converter. 

1914. The Detroit Edison Company installed the fourth 
unit of 15,000 IK W in their No. 2 power house at Delray. 

The Detroit Edison Company purchased the mains and 
business of the Murphy Power Company which had been en- 
gaged since 1904 in the supply of steam heat in the southern 
part of the cential ‘business district of Detroit. The Murphy 
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Company's plant was leased and operated during the heating 
season of 1914-1915, after which the steam supply was given 
from the Central Heating Company’s existing plants until 
1919, when a new plant was built at the southeast corner of 
Congress and Cass Streets. 

In June a 5,000 H P Hydro-electric plant was put in opera- 
tion at Quinnesec Falls by The Oliver Iron Mining Company. 

The gas filled tungsten incandescent lamp was introduced 
this year, spelling doom to the are lamp and all other forms 
of electric lighting. 

1915. The Consumers Power Company of Jackson became 
the operating company for all former Au Sable Electric Com- 
pany’s property. 

The Conners Creek power house of The Detroit Edison Com- 
pany went into commission this year with one 20,000 K W 
unit; a second identical unit was installed later in the same 
year. 

Plants of the Newaygo Portland Cement Company at Ne- 
waygo; Continental Utilities of Saugatuck; Rouge River Elec- 
tric Company of Rockford, and the Zeeland plant of the Con- 
sumers Power Company started this year. 

The Municipal plant at Freemont was sold to Grand Rapids- 
Muskegon Power Company. The sale was confirmed at an 
election January 4, 1915. 

1917. <A third 20,000 K W unit was installed in the Con- 
nors Creek power house of The Detroit Edison Company. 

1918. The fourth turbo generator, a 45,000 K W unit was 
installed in the Connors Creek power house of The Detroit 
Edison Company. 

1920. The fifth turbo generator, another 45,000 K W unit, 
was installed in the Connors Creek power house of The Detroit 
Edison Company. Later the same year, the sixth, a 30,000, 
K W unit, was installed in this power house. 

The Detroit Edison Company took over the electric light 
plants of River Rouge, St. Clair and Oxford. 

1922. The Marysville power house of The Detroit Edison 
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Company, located five miles south of Port Huron, was put in 
commission with one 10,000 K W and one 30,000 K W turbo 
generator. 

1923. Another 10,000 K W turbo generator was installed in 
the Marysville power house of The Detroit Edison Company. 

On June 15 the Consumers Power Company purchased the 
plant of the Newaygo Portland Cement Company at Newaygo. 

October 21 the first section of 120,000 volt lines of The De- 
troit Edison Company between Marysville and Shelby, was 
put in commission. 

1924. July 31 the Trenton Channel power house of The 
Detroit Edison Company started operation with three 50,000 
K W turbo generators, the largest in the state. By a strange 
coincidence, these are just 1,000 times the capacity of the 
Edison bipolar dynamos used in the first Edison central station 
in Detroit when it started on November 8, 1886, at the corner 
of State Street and Washington Avenue. 

One of these dynamos and two of the original Armington & 
Sims steam engines are now in the collection of The Edison 
Institute at Dearborn. These are considered priceless relics 
because the engines were in charge of Mr. Henry Ford, as chief 
engineer, when he was building his first automobile, while the 
dynamo, with thirteen others, was operated by the writer of 
this article. 

Three more sections of 120,000 volt lines of The Detroit 
Edison Company were placed in commission as follows: 


June 23 Bloomfield to Superior 
September 9 Brownstown to Navarre 
October 16 Superior to Brownstown 


The Federal Light & Power Company, organized July, 1911, 
had their charter become void for failure to file reports for two 
consecutive years. 

1926. The Houghton County Electric Light Company was 
purchased from Stone & Webster, Incorporated, by the Central 
Public Service Corporation of Chicago. 

The Trenton Channel power house of The Detroit Edison 
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Company installed the fourth 50,000 K W unit and in its 
Marysville power house, one 30,000 K W unit. 

1927. The Detroit Edison Company installed the fifth 
50,000 K W unit in their Trenton Channel power house. 

The Morrell Street power house of the Public Lighting Com- 
mission of Detroit started operation on May 29 of this year 
with three 20,000 K W Westinghouse turbo-generators. 

1928. The Detroit Edison Company installed the third 30,- 
000 K W unit in their Marysville power house and the sixth 
50,000 K W unit at their Trenton Channel power house. 

1929. Lights Golden Jubilee was celebrated at Greenfield 
Village, Dearborn, Michigan, on October 21. Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas A. Edison, President and Mrs. Herbert Hoover, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Ford and their party, met at the Rouge plant 
of the Ford Motor Company and boarded a special train which 
took them to the old Smith's Creek depot at Greenfield Village. 
The baggage car was arranged with a small printing press, a 


lot of chemicals, etc., to represent the one Mr. Edison occupied 
when a “news butcher” on the Grand Trunk Railroad in the 
60’s, between Detroit and Port Huron. Mr. Edison again print- 
ed and distributed his paper The Herald to the passengers. He 
also peddled candies, fruits, ete. 


On arriving at Smith’s Creek depot, instead of the irate con- 
ductor kicking Mr. Edison off the train at this depot for having 
set the baggage car on fire, as he did in 1862, he was escorted 
down a fight of oak steps, by President Herbert Hoover. When 
all the party had detrained, a reception line was formed at the 
depot and the guests were welcomed by Mr. and Mrs. Ford, who 
introduced them to the honored guests, 

Luncheon was served at Noon in the famous old Clinton Inn 
(at Greenfield Village), formerly at Clinton, Michigan, where 
it was the first over-night stop for stage coaches between De- 
troit and Chicago. The afternoon was occupied by the guests 
inspecting the different buildings in the village; the main at- 
traction, however, was the reconstructed Edison Laboratory, 
formerly at Menlo Park, New Jersey, 1876-1886, where Mr. 
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Edison perfected the phonograph, the incandescent light, and 
many other useful and valuable inventions. 

The grand finale was the banquet at 6:30 p. m. in the re- 
produced Independence Hall which was illuminated with can- 
dles until after the dinner was over, at which time Messrs. Edi- 
son, Ford, and Jehl, adjourned to the Edison Laboratory where 
Mr. Edison re-enacted the making of the first successful inecan- 
descent light. Upon their return, a few electric lights were 
turned on and used during the rest of the banquet, which was 
attended by five hundred guests, mostly prominent men in the 
‘electrical industry. 

It was a well deserved tribute to the world’s greatest in- 
ventor for his greatest of all inventions, the incandescent light. 

The entire evening's ceremony was broadcast over a world- 
wide hook-up, with Graham McNamee, famous announcer, at 
the microphone and the people of the world listening in. Many 
a tear was shed when Mr. Edison addressed his hearers from 
the microphone. 

The first section of Delray Power House No. 3 of The De- 
troit Edison Company, containing two turbo-generators of 50,- 
000 kilowatts each, and five boilers, was put in commission in 
the early fall of this year. 

1930. The Morrell Street power house of the Public Light- 
ing Commission of Detroit was changed on October 7 to the 
Mistersky power house in honor of Frank R. Mistersky, Gen- 
eral Superintendent, who died on January 5 of this year. 

1932. In August, at Houghton, the Central Public Service 
Corporation was reorganized and became the Central Public 
Utility Corporation with offices in Chicago. 

1933. In January, at Houghton, the Central Public Utilities 
Corporation entered into a contract with Stone & Webster Cor- 
poration for the executive management of its properties and 
the offices were moved to 90 Broad Street, New York. 

1934. The depression of 1929 was still being felt and as busi- 
ness had not as yet returned to anywhere near normal basis, 
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no additions or great alterations were made, or even planned, 
for this year. 

Up to this time a large number of lighting plants, some pri- 
vate, others municipal, had started in cities, towns and villages 
throughout the state. For the first few years all went well. 
Owing to inexperience, most of those who had advocated and 
built such plants gave low rates figured from the cost of oper- 
ation only. Without taking into consideration that their plants 
were constantly deteriorating, they did not, and indeed could 
not, create the necessary fund for replacing worn-out and obso- 
lete equipment. In many cases the bonds that had been issued ” 
to enable the purchase of the original plant had never been 
paid off. The men in office at the time the operations were 
started had either been dropped or had died, and in some cases 
both eventualities had taken place. 

Many towns, therefore, now find themselves about to be left 
in the dark. With no funds in sight, the one bright hope for 
those who happen to be in the southern peninsula and near the 
territory of the Detroit Edison or the Consumers Power com- 
panies, is that they can be given service which is much more 
reliable than their own small plants were able to furnish and 
in most cases lower in rate, to say nothing of its being avail- 
able twenty-four hours a day and 365 days a year. 

Certain other localities are also within the area of large cen- 
tral station companies, as for instance the Wisconsin-Michigan 
Power Company, in the western part of the Upper Peninsula. 
Many smaller stations here and there in the state are likewise 
reliable sources of reply. 

As an example of foresight, the Detroit Edison and the Con- 
sumers Power companies have constructed and placed in oper- 
ation steel towers upholding a three-wire, 132,000-volt circuit 
between the Superior switching station near Ann Arbor, be- 
longing to the Edison Company, and the Blackstone switching 
station near Jackson, belonging to the Consumers Power Com- 
pany. Over this line a great amount of power may be inter- 
changed in case of a breakdown in the apparatus of either 
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company. As a further precaution, a similar connection be- 
tween the lines of the Detroit Edison Company and the Ford 
Motor Company’s modern power house at their River Rouge 
plant in Dearborn, makes possible an interchange of 60,000 
kilowatts, or 80,000 horsepower. 

The above interchange of power through which the south- 
eastern portion of the state is covered by the Edison Company, 
and the northeastern, north, and northwestern part of the 
Lower Peninsula by the Consumers Power Company, is con- 
stituted in one great network with a combined capacity of 1,- 
450,290 kilowatts, or almost 2,000,000 horsepower, made up as 
follows: 


The Detroit Edison Company 846,160 kilowatts 
Consumers Power Company 404,130 kilowatts 
Ford Motor Company 200,000 kilowatts 


1,450,290 kilowatts 


These figures should convince the most skeptical that the 
central station companies thoroughly realize their responsi- 
bility to their customers and do everything in their power to 
live up to the slogan adopted by them, “The service must not 
fail.” 

No history of electric lighting in Michigan would be com- 
plete without the record of its woman pioneer. Miss Sarah M. 
Sheridan entered the field through a clerical position with the 
Peninsular Electric Light Company, of Detroit, which was later 
absorbed by the Edison Company. Today Miss Sheridan is the 
only woman who is an officer of an electric light company, her 
title being vice-president and sales manager of The Detroit 
Edison Company. A large force of lighting and power en- 
gineers and specialists come directly under her supervision. 

Time was when electricity was used only as a means of illu- 
mination; but as we approach the end of this survey of lighting 
accomplishment, we are today able to look out beyond and view 
many of its uses in other fields which have more recently be- 
come well and favorably known. If the next twenty years wit- 
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hess as much advancement as the past fifty years, there is no 


telling what the world may then be doing electrically. 

Michigan rejoices in the fact that Thomas A. Edison spent 
his boyhood days selling newspapers on the Grand Trunk trains 
running between Detroit and Port Huron, and that he had the 
opportunity of saving the life of the station agent’s small son 
at Mount Clemens. For when J. U. McKenzie, the child’s 
father, lacking other means of showing gratitude for this mer- 
ciful act, was led by destiny to teach young Edison telegraphy, 
the fated rubbing of the electrical genii’s miracle lamp forth- 
with was delivered into a modern Aladdin’s hands. Edison, as 
everyone knows, soon afterward obtained a position in a tele- 
graph office, and subsequently made many improvements in 
telegraph apparatus, perfected the telephone, invented the 
phonograph, and finally produced the incandescent light. To 
him, more than to any other man, is due the credit for giving 
to the world one of its greatest comforts and conveniences— 
and one which, we are pleased to record, is intimately known, 
used, and appreciated by almost every person in Michigan. 


SYNOPSIS 


In this “History of Electric Lighting in Michigan” the use 
of electrical terms and phrases has been avoided where possible, 
though it is rather difficult to discuss such a subject without 
them. Words like “kilowatt” are not clearly understood by the 
general public, but there are really no common words to sub- 
stitute. This word admits of a simple explanation: “kilo” 
means one thousand wherever used—as for example in “kilo- 
meter.” <A kilowatt therefore represents 1,000 watts, the 
amount of electric current used in twenty-five present-day 
40-watt lamps, or 1 1/3 horsepower, there being 746 watts in 
one electric horsepower. 

It is regrettable that such a history was not written many 
years ago when the pioneers of this business were still alive, 
because they could have given first-hand information on many 
very interesting circumstances which would have made their re- 
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cording valuable. Since no historian has risen to the task, it has 
remained for some layman of today to spend long hours in li- 
braries and historical headquarters, as well as in correspond- 
ence and personal contacts with those who either possessed the 
desired information or could furnish some clue which then had 
to be followed to its conclusion, whether successful or not. 

The above narrative is presented as the best that could be 
done in the time allotted; the author has spent the greater 
part of his life in the electric lighting field. Having met per- 
sonally in the last few years such men as Thomas A. Edison, 
Charles F. Brush, Elihu Thomson, and many other pioneers, he 
was able to gather many items of interest—not all of which 
could be made to pertain to electric lighting in Michigan. 

The systems developed by the above-mentioned pioneers fig- 
ure largely in the history of lighting in Michigan; Edison, of 
course, employed exclusively the incandescent light, while the 
others used the are principle. Their systems, together with 
those of Van Depoele, Hochhausen, Weston, Sperry, Maxim, 
Heisler, Fuller, Fisher, Jenney and others, served in many 
places, and all helped to make electric light history in Mich- 
igan. 

Herewith is expressed appreciation of data received from the 
late Mr. George B. Catlin, Detroit News; Mr. Samuel Fraser, 
superintendent of Substations of The Detroit Edison Com- 
pany; Mr. A. E. Kriegsmann, assistant to the vice-president 
and general manager, and Mr. N. L. Devendorf, editor of Au 
Sable News, both of the Consumers Power Company at Jack- 
son; Mr. Karl R. Jackson of the Consumers Power Company at 
Pontiac; Mr. William Love, superintendent of the city light- 
ing plant at Traverse City; Mr. Thomas Chandler, president of 
The Edison Sault Electric Company in Sault Ste Marie; 
Mr. John A. Russell of the Vichigan Manufacturer and Finan- 
cial Record; Mr. James R. Dee of Houghton, and the library 
assistants in the Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit 
Public Library. 





IN MEMORIAM 


BRYCE E. MORROW 


Chief Engineer and Manager of Production, Transmission 
and Construction, Consumers Power Company, Jackson, Mich- 
igan. 

Born September 20, 1873 at Banbridge, County Down, Ire- 
land, on the River Ban. 

When just a child, his parents brought him to America and 
settled in Schenectady, New York. He attended the public 
schools until his fourteenth year when he entered the employ 
of the Edison Machine Works as errand boy. He worked up 
with the growth of the business through various changes to the 
Edison General Electric Company, organized in 1891 and the 
General Electric Company, organized in 1892. Later, he be- 
came assistant to E. B. Raymond of the Student Engineering 
Department. His technical education was obtained by private | 
study and from lecture courses at Union College. 

Resigning from the General Electric Company in 1902, he be- 
came operating engineer for the Hudson River Power Trans- 
mission Company at Mechanicville, New York. In 1903, with 
the merger of several other associated concerns into the Hud- 
son River Electric Power Company, he became operating man- 
ager with Mr. T. A. Kenney, now president of Consumers Pow- 
er Company, as his assistant. 

In 1912, the Hudson River Company became a part of the 
Adirondack Electric Power Company and was placed under 
administration of Stone and Webster Management Association. 
Mr. Kenney came to Michigan at this time as assistant man- 
ager under the late J. B. Foote, of the Au Sable Electric Com- 
pany. At this time, Mr. Morrow became chief engineer of the 
Utilities Mutual Insurance Company, specializing in safety 
engineering. 

In 1915, Mr. Morrow became manager of Production and 
Transmission Department of the Consumers Power Company, 
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for which he was well fitted by his ten years’ experience with 
the Hudson River Companies. 

Mr. Morrow was an associate member of the Edison Pioneers, 
having joined in 1921. 

In appreciation of his achievements in the construction and 
operation of power plants of the different companies, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers on October 29, 1935 
made him a “Fellow,” one of the highest honors they could 
confer. Mr. Morrow did not live long to enjoy this great honor, 
as he died suddenly on January 4, 1936 at Jackson, Michigan. 
He is survived by a daughter, Helen, of Jackson, and a sister, 
Miss Mary Morrow of Schenectady. Mrs. Morrow passed away 
on Christmas Eve, 1932, and his eldest daughter, Dorothy, 
about eight years ago. 














Pictures oF MicnuiGAN LUMBERING 


By Cart ADDISON LEECH 
DETROIT 


FAMOUS newspaper editor once, trying to get all the 
A elements of a “big” story, became exasperated as his cub 
reporter hopelessly “fell down” on the assignment. It was not 
vivid enough, too much detail, no human interest, lacked at- 
mosphere. In despair he turned to his reporter and shouted, 
“It’s no use, go out and get me a picture of the scene!” 

So it is with the story of the pine lumbering days. The “set- 
ting,” the “atmosphere,” will be hard to “see” without the pic- 
tures. 

But alas! Where are the pictures? 

A few years ago, in 1932, it was found that “old logging pic- 
tures” of Michigan were scarce and hard to obtain. Yet, Mich- 
igan had been the major white pine producing state of the 
Union. ; 

Michigan had held the record for having hauled the largest 
load of logs, 18 feet long, ever drawn by one team. This mam- 
moth load, scaling 36,055 feet, was loaded by the Estate of 
Thomas Nester on the Ontonagon River, and was exhibited at 
the World’s Fair, Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. It 
weighed 144 tons. 

Another record load of 60 feet logs, scaling 30,068 feet, board 
measure, was hauled for a distance of over a mile by a team 
of Clydesdales. This feat was performed on an “ice-road” about 
twenty miles east of Grayling, Crawford County, Michigan, at 
the camp of Pack, Woods & Co., of Oscoda. 

Michigan took the “blue ribbon” prize at the Philadelphia 
Centennial, 1876, for the largest clear plank of white pine lum- 
ber ever exhibited. Five planks in all, 48” wide by 4” thick and 
16 feet long, were cut from a log measuring 6’ 8” on the stump. 
It took three years to drive this log down the Pinnebog River 
to the mill, as it was so large it became stranded in the river 
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after each flood. The log was cut and the lumber exhibited by 
Pack, Woods & Co., of Port Crescent, Michigan. 

The largest stick of flawless “squared timber” ever shipped 
to Liverpool, England, was cut at Beaton Lake, Gogebic Coun- 
ty, Mich. It was 48’ long, 44” at the butt, and 42” at the top, 
and perfectly sound. 

What is believed to be the largest white pine log cut in the 
Northwest, was cut in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, in 
Alger County, on the Driggs River, section 14, township 47 
north, range 16 west. It was 7-14 feet at the stump and had 
five prongs which cut into sixteen logs, 16 feet long. The butt 
log, however, was a 12’ log. Two logs were cut below the 
crotch. It took three men half a day to fall the tree; three men 
a day and a half to cut the first two logs; and their average was 
a half a day to a single cut. 

In Michigan was loaded and hauled the largest load of Cedar 


posts ever drawn by one team. This load contained 9,575 pieces 


—two and three quarters carloads. It was hauled for a dis- 
tance of four and a half miles on a solid ice-road, in the winter 
of 1898, from a camp north of Shingleton, Alger County. 

Lumbering in Michigan contained many dramatic scenes: 

Stupendous log drives, log jams—rafts of logs “that covered 
a lake” towed by two and three tugs. 

There were many thriving sawmill towns, now “ghost towns,” 
—miles and miles of lumber piles. 

There were “logging railroads,” “lumber camps,” “lumbering 
crews.” 

There were individuals and individuality, the “blacksmith,” 
the “cook,” the “push.” 

There were important blazes which marked locations called 
the “witness tree,” and “corner stake”. 

There were “lumber schooners,” and “lumber rafts.” 

There were “sorting booms,” “sheer booms”, “round booms” ; 
and there were “river hogs.” 

There was indeed drama. 
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3ut where are the pictures of these scenes? Did they pass 
with Michigan pine? 

There is no general repository of Michigan lumbering pic- 
tures. One reason for this is the fact that the bulk of Michigan 
pine was logged before the era of “half-tones,” with the result 
that the newspaper offices have not kept a “pictorial record.” 

The greatest number of pictures were taken by local photog- 
raphers and travelling agents. They took pictures to sell the 
“boys” in camp. Sometimes the lumbering firms bought a pic- 
ture or two for the office, or had a series taken of their camps. 

These photographers accumulated a pictorial record of the 
Pine Lumbering Days. But in the course of time, as the busi- 
ness changed hands, or the owner died, these valuable collec- 
tions were often swept into the “ash-heap”—a pile of broken 
glass. Often, too, the studio burned, destroying the plates. 

There have been a few fortunate instances, however, where 
an amateur photographer, or picture enthusiast, has stumbled 
upon the “dump” and rescued the negatives, and pictures. 


But the source of “old logging pictures,” is principally with 
the families of the men who “worked the woods.” Often in 
these cases it has been found, the second generation were not 
aware of the historic value of the “old lumber picture” which 
Dad kept hanging around the house for over forty years. In 
consequence, when he died, it, along with other things, went to 
the “discard.” 


In other instances, these pictures have been very highly 
prized, and have been difficult to loan for reproduction, chiefly 
because in many instances, pictures thus borrowed were not re- 
turned promptly. 

Other sources of these pictures are: A few in the newspaper 
offices of the State; a few in the main libraries, the museums, 
and in the Colleges of Forestry, and one or two private collec- 
tions. 

While some of the lumber history is thus recorded, unfor- 
tunately many of the pictures are without date, location, title, 
or detail; thus losing much of vital interest. 
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Again, copies of these “lumbering scenes” should in the fu- 
ture be copied by the very best photographic equipment, in or- 
der to bring out and preserve the original detail, and should 
be of sufficient size to make a clear reproduction. 

What is in a lumbering picture? What might that old log- 
ging scene tell? What period in the evolution of camp life 
history does it portray? 

A few years ago, in looking up some logging scenes, it was 
learned that a Mrs. William McCann had an old logging camp 
picture which she prized highly “because her husband had 
worked in that camp.” 

The picture was framed, and slightly faded. It was a picture 
of one of David Ward’s—the Timber King’s logging camps. 
This was certified to below the picture. To see the picture was 
to see a camp in a winter woods setting. A group of bearded, 
husky lumberjacks in “legging shoe-packs” grouped in the fore- 
ground with the tools of their trade: cant-hooks, axes, cross- 
cut saws. In the background ranged four or five teams of 
horses, and two or three yoke of oxen. To one side was to be 
seen a crude hovel-like shanty, almost covered with snow. The 
front, or gable end, of this shanty, was fitted with a small 
door and a much smaller window. In keeping with its crude 
construction, was a wooden chimney perhaps 4 feet square, 
built of small logs in the manner of cribbing, which rose four 
or five feet from the center of the roof. And to the rear of this 
camp and to one side, were two small sheds with piles of wood. 

Nothing unusual, you say! “Just a picture of another old 
logging camp.” 

But the camp is old. It has a date. And location. There are 
interesting incidents pertaining to it. And an interesting 
chimney. It is the chimney of the “camboose” fire. 

It is David Ward’s camp on the Chippewa River. 

“In the fall of 1864, I sent my lumber crew up the Chippewa 
River to lumber, and managed by patient and severe labor to 
scow nearly all my winters supplies except hay from Saginaw 
City to a little below where Mount Pleasant now is. The win- 
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ters of 1864 and 1865 was good for lumbering, and I put in the 
Chippewa River during the winter, some seven miles above 
Mount Pleasant, five million feet of good cork pine logs with 
one camp. This was the last winter that Bill Youngs acted as 
my foreman, and he was the best I ever employed as foreman, 
except one.” 

“In the latter part of October 1864, I, with a man to assist 
me, explored a route for a ‘tote’ road from our then temporary 
camps, located about three miles above where Mount Pleasant 
now is, to some five miles above our said temporary camps and 
selected a location in which to build permanent camps for our 
winters lumbering.” 

“On completing the marking out of the road and selecting the 
camp site at its terminus, (Oct. 1864), the sun being then three 
quarters of an hour high, a dense, black cloud suddenly arose in 
the west, and in a few minutes a blinding snow storm burst on 
us, so that in a few minutes it became so dark that we could 
not see a hand before our eyes. We were five miles from our 
camps in the dense forest. We had no provisions, drink, or 
blankets with us, but luckily we had matches and an axe. We 
became painfully conscious that we had to remain where we 
were until daylight came. Consequently, after making a fire to 
see by, we set to cutting hemlock boughs to lay on poles for a 
shelter from the snow storm, after which we went out and 
brought up to our fire and bough shelter all the limbs of dry 
wood we were able to find. About nine o’clock P. M. we re- 
tired under our shelter by the side of our fire, having had noth- 
ing to eat or drink since noon of that day. It continued to snow 
furiously until about three o’clock A. M. There were, however, 
no howling wolves around our camp, but plenty of cold, tedious 
tiresome sleepless hours until finally welcome daylight came 
to cheer us on towards our camps. Slowly trudging through 
fourteen inches of snow, we arrived at our camps about ten 
o’clock a. m. wearied, sleepy and hungry. The crew were more 
than glad to see us, as they had spent much of the night in 
blowing our dinner horn and ringing a cow bell in hopes there- 
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by to lead us into camp. At this time I was forty-two years of 
age instead of a boy nine years old.” 

“From 1865 to 1875, I continued to lumber on the Chippewa 
and on the Pine and Tobacco rivers, from five to ten million 
feet of Cork pine logs were cut each winter for which I received 
on an average thirteen dollars per thousand feet, board meas- 
ure, in the mill booms at Saginaw. The result of lumbering 
these lands (Chippewa River) gave me, clear of expense, full 
two hundred thousand dollars a considerable part of which 
was used in purchasing other pine lands.” 

Mr. Willis C. Ward, son of David Ward, had visited this 
camp and has contributed the following vivid pictures of camp 
life for this article :? 


“When living in Pontiac in 1871, my father conceived the 
idea of taking an older brother and myself up to his logging 
camps for our Christmas vacation. As I was only ten years of 
age I could not follow my father and older brother about the 


forest and therefore was left at camp and spent most of my 
time with the cook, an old Frenchman, and the chore boy in 
the cook shanty. Certain parts of my experience, however, in- 
terested me and are quite vivid in my memory, which serve to 
help preserve the picture of early logging camp life in Mich- 
igan. 

“We arrived at ‘Sherman City,’ a four corners, one peep of 
which satisfied whatever curiosity I had about it. Then, we 
covered up again under the blankets on the sleigh until we 
arrived at my father’s first camp, one mile beyond this city. 
These camps were on the Chippewa river which empties into 
the Saginaw River. 

“This camp in which I spent a week consisted of six one- 
story log buildings arranged within a small clearing. The cook 
shanty and men’s shanty stood end to end with an open alley- 
way between them. Barrels of flour, salt pork, and corned beef 
as well as bags and boxes of beans and dried apples were stored 


14utobiography of David Ward, 1822-1900, passim. 


2See Michigan History Magazine, vol. 20 (1936), pp. 301 ff., for a longer story 
by Mr. Ward. 
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in this alleyway which had a roof over it, giving the cook and 
men’s shanty the appearance of being a single long building. 
Then, there were the barn, office, and carpenter and blacksmith 
“shops. There was a bunk in the office in which my father and 
another man slept on a tick filled with straw while another 
tick filled with straw was placed on the floor for my brother 
and I to sleep on. There were plenty of gray blankets called 
army blankets to sleep between, but they were heavy as the 
deuce to lie under. There must have been plenty of shoddy in 
the blankets of that time. 

“The men’s shanty had rows of lower and upper bunks down 
each side and across the rear end thereof with ticks filled with 
straw for mattresses and army blankets for bedding. It had 
but one door which opened into the alleyway. The crowning 
feature of the men’s shanty which interested me greatly was 
the fireplace and chimney. The fireplace was in the center of 
the building and open on all sides, with a chimney built of logs 
directly above it, which was plastered on the inside to prevent 
catching fire. The fireplace was merely a bed of sand, bordered 
by logs, seven or eight feet long and nearly as wide, and the 
inside of the chimney was nearly as long and as broad as the 
fireplace. The fire in this fireplace furnished most of the light 
during the evenings, for a single candle at each end of the 
shanty furnished the only other light. I saw members of the 
crew carry logs five or six feet long from out doors and dump 
them on this fire. Two men carried the heaviest end of the 
log by each lifting on either end of a stick that they passed in 
under this end of it. A third man grasped the lighter end of 
the log and walked behind the other two. When opposite the 
fireplace they managed to give it a mighty heave into the fire. 
This fire certainly furnished plenty of smoke inside the shanty 
and plenty of heat outside of it for most of the heat apparently 
went up the chimney. All of the crew had sore eyes from the 
smoke all winter long. I have a vague recollection of hearing 
of one of father’s camps burning up, caused, I expect, by one of 
these chimneys catching fire. The men’s shanties of that period 
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were certainly dark and smoky places, both night and day for 
the only window in the men’s shanty was a single sash in the 
gable. This was all changed a few years later as far as night 
was concerned for the crude fireplace gave way to a huge long 
box stove with a stovepipe piercing the roof and kerosene lamps 
with tin reflectors that gave a bright light was substituted for 
the dim candle lights. 

“The cook shanty was furnished with a long table along each 
side of the shanty and a cook stove at the far end while the 
single door opened into the alleyway opposite the door that 
opened into the men’s shanty. 

“The food was simple and evidently zealously followed the 
State of Main standards. It consisted of salt pork, corn beef, 
boiled potatoes, bread, baked beans, cheese, dried applesauce, 
dried apple pie, gingerbread, ginger cookies, tea, and a cheap 
molasses called black strap. They had tin plates, forks, knives, 
spoons, and pint basins to drink tea out of. No butter, eggs, 


sugar, milk, or cream was used in cooking or otherwise. 

“During my vacation here, I took a short outing each day by 
walking down the logging road a short distance to the landing 
and watched the men stamping and unloading logs from the 
sleighs and rolling them down the bank into the river. 


“For amusement the men had square dances for there was 
always a fiddler in camp. They also played rough games that 
were not particularly elevating. Of course they played many 
pranks on each other. One was to create fear among novices 
about savage animals supposed to abound in the forest, an 
imaginary animal called a “hodag” was said to be the largest 
and fiercest of them all. 

“However, the life in a logging camp was monotonous and 
especially so on Sundays when there was no work to do. Per- 
haps to escape this monotony accounted for the excellent 
grooming of the horses, for the teamsters voluntarily spent 
much of their time evenings in currying and combing their 
horses and it seemed to me that they were kept much slicker 
than the average of farm horses.” 
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Ah, what romance in a wooden chimney !—The chimney of 
the “Camboose Fire”: 

And now let us visit Monahan’s, and feel the warmth of his 
“Camboose Fire.” 

“It is warm, roomy, lightsome, and ‘doesn’t smoke.’ Smoke 
is the pest of the shanty-man’s domicile. It requires very con- 
siderable mechanical ingenuity, and practical experience, so to 
construct the ‘camboose’ and the opening in the roof imme- 
diately above it, with its long chimney of few or many feet in 
height, that the smoke may escape freely and fully. It depends 
greatly upon the weather; when the atmosphere is damp, foggy, 
and depressed it is often impossible to prevent it.” (p. 23) 

A night, round that roaring “camboose” fire: 

“At night when supper is over, it is a cheery sight to see 
them round the roaring fire, in the full enjoyment of that sweet- 
est of all rest. Cards, chequers, reading if they have books, an 
occasional dance, song and story, all accompanied by the merry 
strains of the fiddle, and, better than all, a camaradie which 
pervades the whole,—make the long winter evenings pass quick- 
ly and pleasantly.” 

What bread! What beans! Baked on “the camboose” : 

“You would be amazed at the excellence of the cooking that 
is done by these fellows (cooks). Where will you find such 
bread as is made in their immense pots, buried in and covered 
over by the hot ashes at the end of the ‘camboose’? Not a 
particle of the strength and fine flavor of the flour is lost by 
evaporation, as in the case of a stove or open oven; it is all 
condensed in the bread. Then it is strong and firm, and yet it 
is light and porous as that of any first-class housewife’s. 

“And what shall we say about the beans? They are simply 
‘par excellence.’ They are baked in the same kind of pot as the 
bread, the lid being hermetically sealed to the rim by dough, 
and then buried in the hot ashes. The beans are first thorough- 
ly sifted, washed and boiled; and then large slices of fat pork 
mixed with them. The pot is then placed in its deep bed of hot 


5Frasee, Shanty, Forest and River Life, p. 25. 
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ashes, and, as in the case of the bread, not a breath of steam 
or of the essence of the bean allowed to escape. The fat pork 
becoming dissolved by the heat, and, of course, neither fried 
nor boiled as in other processes, becoming amalgamated with 
the beans, and when the whole is considered sufficiently cooked, 
a mess is ready, which for succulency of flavor and savory rich- 
ness of nutrition, will completely throw into the shade the 
famous pottage for which Esau bartered his birthright.’ 

And now that we may first get the story; and second, that 
we may “see” the story as it has transpired, let us preserve, the 
pictures of Michigan’s Pine Lumbering Days. 


‘Ibid... p. 45. 





GEORGE JOHNSTON, INDIAN INTERPRETER 
By Auice B. CLAPP 
Carnegie Public Library 
SAULT STE. MARIE 
N a summer day in the year 1793, the little Indian village 
QO of Bawating at the foot of the Rapids was all astir over 
the arrival of a strange canoe come down from Lake Superior. 

The village had many red visitors, for the Indians lured by 
the fish in the St. Mary’s River came from near and far and in 
summer the shore was dotted with their wigwams. But white 
visitors were not so common, and when a white did come he 
was usually a traveler on his way to seek the Northwest Pass- 
age, a Jesuit Father carrying the cross into the wilderness, or a 
fur trader on his way to the winter hunting grounds. 

The new comers were a fair-haired Irishman and a black- 
haired, black-eyed Indian girl. They received a warm welcome 
from the Cadottes, the Londries, the Nolins and the Piquettes, 
the only four white families of the village, and from the three 
ov four hundred Indians there. 

They had come to this village to live and they would have 
had to go far to find a more beautiful spot. In a grove of pine, 
spruce, birch, maple and elm looking out over the St. Mary’s 
River to the Algoma Hillis, within sight and sound of the water 
from their own Lake Superior singing its way over the Rapids, 
they built their home. But it was not easy to build a house in 
those days. The trees must be felled and the logs drawn from 
the wood by oxen. There were no saw mills. The lumber had to 
be sawed by hand, and as all this took time they purchased the 
Londrie house and lived there until 1795 or ’96 when their own 


house was completed. The remains of this house are still stand- 


ing down on the river front. 

This was the way the historic Johnston family came to the 
Sault, and though this was only 1793, they were historic even 
then. 

Two years before Columbus discovered America Mrs. John- 
ston’s ancestors had settled at La Pointe on the Southwest 
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shore of Lake Superior which for three hundred years had been 
the stronghold of the Chippewas. Their council fire had never 
gone out. 

Her Indian name was O-Shau-gus-co-day-way-qua, the Wom- 
an of the Green Prairie; but her English name was Susan. 

She was a daughter of Chief Waub-o-jeeg, the White Fisher, 
a brave warrior and a wise leader. It was his counsel which 
prevented the Chippewas from joining in the Pontiac uprising. 

Her grandfather Mamongazid, Big Feet, was the friend of 
Montcalm, the man for whom Montcalm called when he fell 
wounded on the Plains of Abraham. 

She was a full blooded Chippewa, a princess of the tribe and 
like all of her family proud of her ancestry. Her brother 
Waishky, a chief like his father, who lived on the edge of the 
Indian burial ground, said to the Indian Agent who by direc- 
tion of the Commissioners at the Treaty of Fon du Lac in 1826 
presented him with a silver medal, “What need I of this! It is 
known whence I am descended.” 

Although Mrs. Johnston understood English she never spoke 
it, and she always wore her Indian costume. She was well 
versed in Indian lore, and was an authority among her people, 
who always came to her for counsel. Thomas L, McKenney, 
U. S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who came here with 
Governor Cass in 1826, says that Mrs. Johnston was a devoted 
wife, a tender and affectionate mother and a faithful friend, 
and that she vied with her generous husband in hospitality to 
strangers. “As to influence,” he says, “there is no chief in the 
Chippewa nation who exercises it, when it is necessary for her 
to do so, with equal success. She has never been known in a 
single instance to counsel her people contrary to her concep- 
tions of what was best for them and never in opposition to the 
views of the Government.” 

Mrs. Angie Bingham Gilbert, daughter of Abel Bingham, the 
first Baptist missionary in the Sault says, “Mrs. Johnston, al- 
though uneducated in books, reared among a savage people in 
the wilds of forest life, possessed that innate dignity, intelli- 
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gence, self respect and courage which rises to occasion, superior 
to circumstance. She wonderfully adapted herself to her 
strange position; was the head of the household, loved by her 
family, meeting on equal terms guests of the house from palace 
or wigwam.” 

When Jeremiah Porter, the first Presbyterian missionary, 
came to the Sault, she joined that denomination and later 
built for them the first Presbyterian church. 

John Johnston was born in Ireland on the estate of Craigie 
near the Giant’s Causeway. His family belonged to the no- 
bility, but had had reverses, and to make his own way he came 
to Canada when twenty-eight years old with letters to the Gov- 
ernor General, Lord Dorchester. He was offered a clerkship, 
but in Montreal fell in with some of the Northwest fur traders 
and after making two trips with them decided to be a trader. 
He was outfitted with a canoe and five Canadian voyageurs 
and went to winter at La Pointe. 

It was here that he met and according to tradition fell in 
love with O-shau-gus-co-day-way-qua, the Woman of the Green 
Prairie. But it is much more probable that he married her for 
her dowry, which was the good will of the Indians with whom 
he was to trade, and thanks to whom he gained control of the 
fur trade of the whole Lake Superior country. It must be said 
to his credit, however, that having married her he remained 
faithful and lived with her for the rest of his life, raising a 
large family and keeping open house for all visitors, red as 
well as white, and many were the Indians who came for food, 
medicine, advice or anything they happened to want. 

These were the days of mixed marriages and many traders 
had half-breed families, but few took them as seriously as John 
Johnston. As he was unique among traders, so was his home 
unique among the homes in the wilderness of the Northwest 
Territory. A man of culture, refinement and learning he had 
about him not only the necessities of life but many of the lux- 
. uries as well and he spared neither time nor money in the edu- 
cation of his children. 
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Captain Marryat in a book entitled A Diary in America pub- 
lished in 1839, says he was much impressed to find in two of 
the log houses in Sault Ste. Marie complete editions of Byron’s 
works. One of these sets was no doubt the property of John 
Johnston. 

_ Every one who came to the Sault was entertained at the 

Johnston home and none of them could speak of it too highly. 

Into this home, three years after John and his wife came to 
the Sault, was born a second son, George Johnston, who when 
quite young was sent with his older brother Lewis to Mon- 
treal to be educated. Both brothers and their father served on 
the British side in the War of 1812, and George was present at 
the surrender of Mackinac on August 14, 1814. His nephews, 
Howard and William Johnston of Neebish Island, say that he 
was also present when the Northwest Fur Company buildings 
at the Sault were burned by the Americans under Major 
Holmes, but I have found no record of this. 

Mrs. Angie Bingham Gilbert who knew George Johnston 
well says, “He was a very well educated man, conventional and 
very ceremonious in manner, uniting in himself very notice- 
ably the studied manners of his rank in both nations, the Irish 
and the Indian.” 

His picture shows little of the Indian except the high cheek 
bones. Like many men of the time he looked like g minister. 

He was very tall. Mrs. Anne Jameson, the English writer, 
who visited at the Johnston home in 1837 says she had diffi- 
culty in reaching high enough to take his arm. 

He took her over the Rapids in a ten foot birch bark canoe 
and she was told that she had the distinction of being the first 
English woman to “shoot the rapids.” 

George Johnston held several government positions. At one 
time he was stationed on Traverse Bay, at another he was Sub 
Indian Agent at La Pointe, and it was there he married his 
first wife, Louisa Raymond, an Indian woman. They had three 
children, two sons and a daughter. The eldest, John George, 
lived for a time at Bay Mills and his grave may still be seen 
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there in the little Indian burial ground on the shore of the St. 
Mary’s river. 

For his second wife he married Mary Rice of Boston who was 
connected with the Baptist Mission. Mrs. Gilbert tells us “She 
was a bright, capable, energetic woman, holding up the failing 
fortunes of the family as long as she lived.” 

They had three sons, all of them killed in the Civil War, and 
a daughter who, on the death of her mother, was taken to live 
with her relatives in the east. At her death the silver which 
had belonged to her parents was sent to George Johnston’s two 
gveat grandchildren and a niece who reside in the Sault at the 
present time. 

Some persons are born with the desire to put everything on 
paper, and George Johnston seems to have been one of them. 
He had the note-book habit, and unlike his father, who, as 
Schoolcraft tells us, destroyed everything, he kept most of his 
papers and letters, and these carefully preserved by his de- 
scendants were recently acquired by the Sault library. 

They came in a little leather trunk, the kind the fur traders 
carried, just large enough to fit into the end of a canoe. Ac- 
cording to one of the letters, this trunk was a gift from “W. 
Simpson,” probably a trader. 

In addition to the letters and papers, there was a small rose- 
wood box with George Johnston’s engraved silver plate on the 
cover, and another box filled with mineral specimens. Prob- 
ably most of these specimens were brought to him by Indians, 
for according to the letters they were always offering to show 
him a secret location, expecting in most cases to be paid for the 
information. 


Forty-two of the letters are from Henry R. Schoolcraft, fif- 
teen from Lewis Cass, two from Ramsay Crooks, twelve from 
James Schoolcraft, the brother of Henry R., two from Gabriel 
Franchére, two from William Brewster, three from Laurence 
Taliaferro, four from Hiram Draper, etc. 

The papers consist of several note books; the certificate of 
baptism of George Johnston’s children, signed by S. A. Me Cos- 
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key, Bishop of Michigan, dated 1843; receipts, deeds, accounts ; 
the oath of Jas. Wessimet, Justice of the Peace, regarding the 
marriage of John Johnston in 1835 “to Susan, a Chippewa 
woman.” As John Johnston had only one wife, Susan, to whom 
he had been married for over forty years, the explanation seems 
to be, that it was a tardy remembrance on the part of his prom- 
ise to Waub-o-jeeg to marry his daughter as the white men 
married. 

In one of the note books, among other things, is a collection 
of Reminiscences, most of which have been published in the 
Michigan Pioneer Collections. One of them is an account which 
describes the visit of General Cass and the lowering of the 
British flag. The Indians had planned a massacre, but Mrs. 
Johnston, hearing of it, sent her son George to warn General 
Cass, and the tragedy was averted. General Cass never forgot 
this, and mentions it in one of his letters. He was at this time 
Governor of the Territory of Michigan, and ex officio Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs. On this trip to explore the north 
shore of Lake Superior and discover the source of the Missis- 
sippi river, he had planned to make a treaty with the Indians 
at the Sault and arrange for a military post to be located 
there. 

The geologist of this expedition was Henry R. Schoolcraft, a 
young easterner about the age of George Johnston, who had 
been educated at Middlebury and Union colleges and had ac- 
cepted this position because nothing better had turned up. 

This was the first meeting between Schoolcraft and George 
Johnston. In 1822 Schoolcraft became Indian Agent of the 
Northwestern Frontier with headquarters first at the Sault 
and later at Mackinac Island and George Johnston was his in- 
terpreter. Later Schoolcraft married Johnston’s oldest sister 
Jane, and from this time on the two men were closely asso- 
ciated in both business and family affairs. 

In 1832 Schoolcraft undertook to find the source of the 
Mississippi River, the project Cass had had to abandon in 1820, 
getting only as far as Cass Lake. Schoolcraft was accompanied 
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on the expedition by Doctor Douglass Houghton, Michigan’s 
first state geologist, Lieutenant Allen of the U. S. Army, Rev. 
W. T. Boutwell, missionary, and George Johnston who acted as 
interpreter. 

Guided by an Indian they reached the small lake which is 
the source of the Mississippi, and on an island in the center 
of it planted the American flag. 

Trying to think of a name for the lake, Schoolcraft asked 
Mr. Boutwell, who was a classical student, for some Latin or 
Greek word meaning true source or head, but all Mr. Boutwell 
could think of were the Latin words veritas—‘truth” and 
caput—“head.” After pondering these for a while Schoolcraft 
decided to use the last two syllables of the first word and the 
first syllable of the last word which made “Itasca,” and that 
is the way the lake was named. This incident was told to Jus- 
tice Steere by Jeremiah Porter, when as a very old man he 
revisited the Sault in 1890, and was written down by Justice 
Steere in his book which contains both the Schoolcraft and 
Allen accounts of the expedition. 

Another one of the reminiscences is an account of the ex- 
pedition to settle the boundary line between the Sioux and the 
Chippewa, at which time Johnston acted as interpreter. It was 
on this trip that Colonel Bliss, commander at Fort Snelling, 
offered him the Sub Indian Agency of the Upper Mississippi, 
which he declined, stating that he had been stationed at La 
Pointe in that capacity and the Indians had almost eaten him 
out of house and home. 

In the same book with the reminiscences is part of a talk 
which he must have been asked to give at some time. Unfor- 
tunately there is not much of it, but the picture he gives of the 
Sault will bear quoting: “When I arrived from Montreal in 
1808 I found this place a perfect wilderness inhabited by a few 
local Indian traders & a dense Indian population. At this time 


game of every kind was abundant for we could by opening our 


windows shoot from indoors pidgeons, partridges, rabbits and 
porcupines. We could see the beaver, otter and mink swim- 
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ming up or down stream and the beaver crossing the river with 
their youngest cubs on their backs. The moose and elk abound- 
ed. The reindeer were seen passing on the ice at the end of our 
docks. Such was the state of the country then and the chief 
and only fur traders were British subjects, their goods and 
merchandise was imported from England and at Montreal 
large packages reduced to portable ones which were carried 
over portages on men’s backs and conveyed to the regions of 
the Indian country in large birch canoes embracing the N. W. 


OLD BLOCK HOUSE AT FORT BRADY 


and southern portions of it and although the Island of Mack- 
inac at this time was occupied and garrisoned by American 
troops yet literally the country was still in the possession of 
English traders for at this time American enterprize had not 
reached the country nor was the fur trade appreciated by the 
American citizen until the War of 1812 when John Jacob Astor 
who visited this place in 1809 forming a company in New York 
styled the American Fur Co. commenced their operations in 
1815.” . 

There are also in this book carefully copied passages of 
literature, mostly from the Bible, and a few of the writings 
must have been his own, for they have no quotation marks and 
are signed G. J. One of them reads, “No friend have I, no 
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hopes of any. What a world to live in—O God, judge and 
assert my rights.” Another “O may the God of mercy true 
Direct my paths in virtue to pursue.” 

There is also a long poem on the death of Willy, the son of 
Schoolcraft who died when quite young. This child was often 
called Penaci, the Indian word for bird. 

At one time George Johnston kept a boarding house on the 
ground where the Court House stands and in a little note book 
is a record of his guests. The entries read like this: “Mr. 
MeWilliams & Lady, Saturday, July 10, 1858 took tea. August 
30, 1857 Mr. Wing, Lady and Nurse took dinner. Miss Angeline 
Bingham and two friends took dinner. Col. Prince and son 
took board from May 23 to May 29.” 

In one book he has written the names of some Indian plants, 
one on a page and beneath it the ailment for which the plant 
was used. For instance Mos-say-wask heads one page and 
underneath is written “cure for toothache—make use of the 


root.” He had probably planned a pharmacopoeia but un- 
fortunately only a few plants were entered. 

On reading the letters one marvels at the time which must 
have been spent in composing such stilted epistles. 

On September 24, 1828, Schoolcraft writes to George Johns- 
ton at La Pointe to tell him of the death of his father. This is 


the letter: 

“By the enclosed you will perceive that we have lost the best 
of fathers. This afflictive stroke came suddenly upon us. 
During his last trip to New York he had contracted a malig- 
nant fever. He reached the vicinity of St. Mary’s in a small 
vessel on the 17th and was brought up upon a bed, in a barge 
in so low a state that he could scarcely recognize any of the 
family. On the 18th and 19th he roused so much as to con- 
verse freely. On the 20th and 21st he grew worse, but retained 
the possession of his senses. On the 22nd a visible declension 
took place. He made but few replies to anything addressed to 
him after 1 o’clock and expired at 8 in the evening, surrounded 
by his family. It is a strong consolation to reflect that he 
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died, as he had lived, in full reliance upon the merits of Jesus. 
Every circumstance connected with his disease tends to con- 
firm our belief that he is numbered with the blessed. And he 
has bequeathed to his family a name of unsullied purity and 
honor. The most kind and incessant attention was given to 
alleviate his malady, by Dr. James but with only partial suc- 
cess, although I am inclined to believe that we owe to this 
gentleman the prolongation of his life for some days. I en- 
close you a lock of his hair, cut by my dearly beloved Jane. 
His mortal remains were this day followed to the grave by 
the collected population of the place and deposited by the 
side of our ever dear son Willy. Your mother, Jane, Eliza, 
Charlotte, William, Anne and John present you their love in 
affliction.” 

On the opposite page he has drawn the silver plate which was 
put on the coffin with the inscription “John Johnston, Esq. 
Born Ireland, August 25th, 1762. Died Sept. 22nd 1828. Aged 
66 years 27 days.” Below this is a list of the pall bearers— 
Col. Lawrence, Capt. Beall, Capt. Ransom, Capt. Hoffman, 
Lieut. Bradley, Mr. Agnew, Mr. Havring, Mr. Audrain. 

He was buried in the old cemetery where the library now 
stands but was later removed to Riverside. The coffin plate 
was made from some of the family silver which was melted for 
the purpose and it is now in the possession of the Library. 

In another letter, also written in 1828, Schoolcraft tells of 
having just moved into Elmwood, the house he had built on 
the ground which now belongs to the Michigan Northern 
Power Co. This was the Indian Agency and was paid for 
by the United States Government. The house is still stand- 
ing and is or was until recently used for an office building. 

One letter tells of the death of Madame Franchére, wife of 
Gabriel Franchére, and another of the death of Shing-wau- 
kouce, the Chief on this side of the river. 

A letter from Ramsay Crooks, to John Johnston, written 
from New York in 1819, is interesting for what he has to say 
about public affairs and also for the light it throws on his 
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own character. George Johnston had gone East but evidently 
did not stay for any length of time and Ramsay Crooks writes 
to his father: 

“George's determination has surprised and disappointed me 
a good deal; seeing you had given me reason to expect the 
pleasure of a visit from him in the course of the winter. But 
I suppose he did not find Montreal the place he thought it— 
discovered that happiness intrudes but seldom into the circles 
of modern refinement. Saw wealth and ostentation however 
profoundly ignorant, caressed, flattered, yea almost adored, 
while worth and merit if unassisted by fortune, were left to 
depend for existence on the food of the Camelion. If such he 
found the boasted civilization of Canada (and such it is in 
almost every large town) I should not wonder did he not stop 
short of the inmost recesses of our forests: and certainly 
cannot be blamed for undertaking a toilsome and tedious 
journey to regain comforts and friends, whose real value he 
would perhaps never have known, had he never left St. Mary’s, 
for although man may have within his reach all the substantial 
enjoyments our transitory state affords, yet without an ac- 
quaintance with the forced existence of our fashionables he 
will not feast with a becoming relish on the luxury of com- 
fortable seclusion. May God grant him health and the hap- 
piness of rejoining you soon. 

“The Queen of England died in November. His Majesty has 
lost his sight but retains such health as may be expected at 
his very advanced age. Upwards of 20,000 of the British army 
of occupation had landed at Dover and the residue of troops 
under Lord Wellington would quit the French territory im- 
mediately. Ferdinand by his bigotry has reduced the Spanish 
Monarchy to complete impotency. The crowned heads of 
Kurope have refused to interfere in the revolt of South America 


and except a part of Peru the whole country south of the 
Isthmus of Panama is completely revolutionized. 

“T beg you will present my best regards to your family and 
that you may live to embrace them on the morn of many New 
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Years to come, is the sincere prayer of My dear Sir, Yours very 
truly Ramsay Crooks.” 

The oldest letter in the collection was written from the Falls 
of St. Anthony in 1824. It is to George Johnston, and is 
signed E. Purcell. Although written in lead pencil it is easily 
decipherable. The writer regrets that he was too busy to see 
more of him on his visit to the Falls and says that he is send- 
ing him a small lancet which he may find useful. Edward 
Purcell was Post Surgeon at the Falls of St. Anthony and the 
first physician in Minnesota. 


gg 
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ST. MARY'S RIVER IN 1850 


For his services to the government as interpreter, Indian 
Agent, etc., George Johnston never seems to receive his dues 
and many of his letters have to do with money matters. His 
claims were evidently just, for both Cass and Schoolcraft 
promise to use their influence to have them paid, but Indian 
Agents changed and nothing ever came of it. 

In 1856 five Chiefs put their marks to a claim for $1,600 for 
medicine, food and shelter which they said had been allowed 
and was supposed to be paid by the government. They owed 
this to George Johnston. 

Not all of their claims of course were just, many were 
instigated by dishonest traders, and in one letter Schoolcraft 
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writes: “The most just claims have been in several cases 
rejected. Indian affairs in your quarter have indeed fallen 
into a poor condition and it will require no little effort to 
revive them.” Again he says, “It is vain, when the Indians 
have made a bad bargain, as they did in 1842, to get affairs 
rectified afterwards. They must look sharp at first and exer- 
cise foresight. By putting their hands to paper in a hurry 
and without fully understanding the terms of a treaty, they 
do injustice to themselves. Thus they have signed away Lake 
Superior, but it is to them, gone forever.” 

George Johnston not only failed to receive his pay from the 
government, but he invested what little he did have in Detroit 
property which never amounted to anything, and his affairs 
seem to have gone from bad to worse. The money from Ire- 
land, evidently from his father’s estate, is slow in coming, 
Schoolcraft writes. He puts his affairs into the hands of first 
one firm of lawyers and then another and it seems as if every 


lawyer in Michigan must have had his power of attorney at 
some time. 


He writes to one influential person after another for aid in 
helping him collect his just dues, and finally sends a Memorial 
to Congress, enumerating his claims, but there seems to have 
been no one powerful or interested enough to help him. 

In 1847 Schoolcraft, who was Acting Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs with headquarters in Washington, began the 
preparation, under government appointment, of his Historical 
and Statistical Information Respecting the History, Condition 
and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the United States. Con- 
gress made an appropriation of almost $30,000 a volume for the 
first five volumes of this work, and the sixth volume was pub- 
lished by the War Department. It is now impossible to buy 
this first edition of six volumes, and the five volume edition 
published by Lippincott who bought the plates from the Gov- 
ernment is very scarce. The six volume edition which belonged 
to George Johnston and afterwards to the late Justice Steere 
is now in the Library. 
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A number of Schoolcraft’s letters to George Johnston have 
to do with the preparation of this work. In one he says, “You 
are favorably situated for collecting traditions and traits of 
the red race and their character and history; and possessing 
as you do a full knowledge of their language with more than 
the ordinary share of English literature and letters, you would 
be almost inexcusable not to employ your leisure moments in 
putting on record all you can find among them worthy of it. 
It is a debt you owe to them and to the country and such labor, 
if well directed and well executed, will form your best claim 
to remembrance. Life is at best but short and he only lives 
well who does something to benefit others. So far as you may 
transmit to me, anything you may collect, in name or lodge- 
tales or picture writing or any other branch I can assure you 
that you shall have final and full literary credit.” 

That George Johnston complied with Schoolcraft’s request 
there can be no doubt after reading the letters, for in nearly 
all of them he thanks him for either a legend, a song, a bit of 
picture writing, a translation, a list of names or something of 
the sort, but one looks in vain for the “final and full literary 
credit” promised him. 

When you pick up your Longfellow and read again the 
Legend of Hiawatha, thinking perhaps of Schoolcraft from 
whom Longfellow took his material, give a thought also to 
George Johnston for he too had a part in it. 

Although only sixty-five when he died, George Johnston 
must have been an old man, broken in spirit and feeling that 
his life had been a failure. The late Lewis Kemp tells us that 
he disappeared from his home one cold winter day. Practically 
all the citizens of the place turned out on snow shoes and with 
dogs to find him. The party that went north found him across 
the canal, near the Rapids frozen to death. He was placed on 
a one-horse sleigh and taken to his home in Fort Brady. 


Sergeant Galley was in charge of the Fort, which was unoccu- 
pied (this was 1861), and the Johnstons lived in one of the 
houses. Mr. Kemp, although just a little boy, remembered this 
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well and said that he with Willie Spaulding and three little 
Indian boys followed the sleigh. 

3efore reading these letters and papers George Johnston was 
just a name but now he is a man of flesh and blood with both 
virtues and vices. Perhaps he accomplished little, but consid- 
ering his handicap of mixed blood is it fair to judge him ac- 
cording to our standards? Like his parents before him he had 
friends from both palace and wigwam and seems to have been 
held in high esteem by all of them. If we must judge him let 
us judge him by his friends. 





LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF THE MoRAVIAN MISSION 


By Nancy E. Scorr, Pu. D. 
Western State Teachers College 


KALAMAZOO 


URING our Revolutionary War a small community of 
D Christian Indians under Reverend David Zeisberger and 
his associates of the Moravian Church, settled at a place they 
called Gnadenhiitten on the south side of the Clinton river, 
then the Huron, between Mt. Clemens and Frederick in Clinton 
township, Macomb County. 

The Mission established here for only four years, 1782-1786, 
is indeed one of the most romantic episodes of early Michigan, 
connecting its history, as it does, with that of Bohemia in the 
fifteenth century, throwing light on a regrettable phase of our 
own Revolutionary War, and more than all, furnishing the 
best illustration of the possibilities of the development of 
American Indians under the right kind of white leadership. 
That Michigan did not become the permanent seat of this 
interesting experiment, is deeply to be deplored. 

The Mission was under the supervision of the church es- 
tablished at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, in 1740 by “The Unity 
of the Bohemian and Moravian Brethren”, a Protestant sect 
which originated in Bohemia, (until recently part of Czecho- 
slovakia) sixty years before the Lutheran Reformation. These 
were followers of Peter Chelcicky, a contemporary of John 
Hus, who accepted the latter’s views, and added as a contribu- 
tion of his own a belief in absolute pacifism and an especial 
emphasis on the equality and brotherhood of all mankind. 
His views antedated those of Tolstoi by nearly five centuries. 
They found wide acceptance in Bohemia and produced a great 
literature. Their best known exponent was Comenius, the last 
Bishop of the “Unity”, but more widely known for his ad- 
vocacy of modern methods in education. 

After Austria conquered Bohemia in 1620, during the Thirty 
Years War, Comenius and other leaders of the Unity were 
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exiled and their beliefs suppressed. Many, however, continued 
secretly to adhere to them. Early in the eighteenth century, 
a distinct revival occurred among them in Moravia, part of the 
old Bohemian kingdom. To escape persecution, a group of 
them founded a refuge at Herrnhut, in Saxony, on the estate 
of a noted convert, Count Zinzendorf. Soon exiled himself, 
Zinzendorf led them first to Georgia, at the invitation of Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe, and finally to Bethlehem. 

The chief objective of the Moravians in America was Chris- 
tianizing the Indians. David Zeisberger, leader of the group 
near Detroit, was their most outstanding missionary. Born 
in Moravia, educated in Saxony and in Holland, he came at 
the age of fifteen to Georgia, and at twenty to Bethlehem. He 
became a thorough student of Indian languages and customs. 
He wrote grammars and dictionaries for the Iroquois, the 
Onondagas, and the Delawares. Into Delaware he translated 
spelling books, hymn books, liturgies, sermons, and much of the 
New Testament, a chronologically arranged life of Jesus. He 
also left complete diaries of his activities and a history of the 
Indians. 

That Zeisberger was able, through years of wandering and 
of almost incredible hardships to keep groups of several hun- 
dred Indians true to the exacting moral code and somewhat 
mystical faith of this early Protestant sect, is a high tribute 
to his genius. Under happier outward circumstances, in times 
of peace and with more cooperation from white people, per- 
haps, too, with a little broader tolerance on his part in non- 
essential matters, he might have made his influence much 
more widely felt. His methods, even partially followed by 
others, would have rendered bright many dark pages of our 
relations with the Indians. 

His removal of his Indian community to the vicinity of 
Detroit is typical of the difficulties with which he had almost 
constantly to deal. This time the cause was our Revolutionary 
War. ; 

For some years before that struggle began, he and his as- 
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sociates had been in charge of three flourishing Indian com- 
munities along the Muskingum river in Ohio. Their villages 
consisted of neat log houses surrounded by orchards and gar- 
dens, and in European fashion, with well-tilled, productive 
farms in the near vicinity. Their combined population was 
over four hundred Indians, self-supporting farmers. Since 
they did not believe in fighting, they did not takes sides in the 
War. Their example kept the entire Delaware nation neutral, 
which aroused the anger of the other Indians. 

Moreover, their humane policy of warning white families in 
danger of being massacred by Indians attached to either side, 
drew upon them the suspicion of both the Americans and the 
English. The feeling in each case was augmented by un- 
principled white men, traders, or Indian agents, who hated to 
see the Indians rendered less amenable to their own deceptive 
wiles. 

Finally, in 1781, shortly before harvest, a group of English 
soldiers from Detroit with some Huron Indians under Chief 
Half-king, and some Wyandottes with a white captain, ap- 
peared and compelled the Christian Indians to move north- 
ward a hundred and twenty-five miles into Huron territory 
along the Sandusky river. Their houses were pillaged and 
everything of value taken. Even Zeisberger and his white 
helpers were robbed of nearly all their clothing and treated 
with the greatest indignity on the long march. They were 
summoned to Detroit by the English governor, Arend de 
Peyster, and tried for treason. With the help of a Delaware 
chief, however, who had temporarily been drawn into the op- 
posite side, they were completely exonerated. The Governor 
apologized for the rough treatment they had received, contrary 
to his express orders. He also had restored to them their 
watches and such other valuables as could be located. 

But while they were struggling with famine and cold to 
re-establish their band on the Sandusky, a still greater calam- 
ity befell them. About a third of their number, while on a 
return trip to the Muskingum for grain, were killed by un- 
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authorized American forces, men from the back settlements 
who wished to exterminate the Indians. It was a revolting 
deed. The Indians had received the newcomers kindly and 
were preparing to entertain them, when they were seized and 
bound, dragged into one building and murdered in cold blood 
by two men with wooden mallets. Over thirty of those killed 
were children. Two boys who were scalped and left for dead 
managed to escape. 

The effect of this blow upon Zeisberger was doubly tragic. 
His Indians of course were profoundly disturbed and saddened 
by the loss of their relatives. It also caused Indians of other 
groups to make reprisals by murdering white families. For 
their own safety, he said, Governor De Peyster commanded 
Zeisberger and his white helpers to leave their Indians and 
come to Detroit. With heavy hearts they prepared to obey. 
Zeisberger realized that it probably meant the destruction of 
his work of a lifetime. The Indians wept when their white 
teachers left, and, in fear, scattered about among other tribes, 
many going among the Miamis, two-hundred and fifty miles 
to the southwest near what is now Fort Wayne, then called 
Gigeyunk. 

Later in his diaries Zeisberger always speaks of this as the 
“oreat dispersion”. Never again was his group as strong 
either in numbers or in spirit. With anguish that wrung his 
soul he wrote at this time, “Nowhere is a place to be found to 
which we can retire with our Indians and be secure. The 
world is already too narrow. From the white people, or so- 
called Christians, we can hope for no protection, and among 
heathen nations also we have no friends left, such outlaws are 
we.” However, he added characteristically, “but the Lord, 
our God, yet lives, who will not forsake us.” 

When the missionaries reached Detroit, Governor De Peyster 


gave them their choice of remaining there or of returning 
when they wished to Pennsylvania. A few days later, Zeis- 
berger went to see the Governor early in the morning, and was 
invited to breakfast. He improved the occasion to describe 
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his work and to suggest that perhaps the Mission could be re- 
established either under his protection, or near Michilimack- 
inac under Governor Sinclair, since the latter several years 
earlier in London had expressed a desire to have them come 
to work among the Indians under his supervision. Governor, 
De Peyster did not favor their going to Sinclair’s territory, 
since it was inhabited, but suggested instead several places 
near Detroit where they might settle, adding however that 
Catholic priests had long worked among the neighboring Chip- 
pewas, but to no effect, owing to their roving, unsettled habits. 
He asked Zeisberger to consider the matter and let him know 
his decision later. 

In their consultation he and his friends decided that there 
could be no question about accepting this opportunity to 
revive their Mission. To make themselves doubly sure they 
followed their usual curious custom of casting lots about the 
matter, firmly believing that in answer to their prayers the 
Savior would in this way directly reveal His will. Their own 
decision thus confirmed, they reported it to the Governor and 
asked him to send word to their Indians to return. 

3efore doing so the Governor secured permission from the 
Chippewa chiefs for the new settlement to be made on their 
lands along the Huron river, since the region above Detroit 
was considered much safer than that to the south where Indian 
wars were still going on. He also arranged that they should 
be supplied from the royal stores with boats, building ma- 
terials, tools, two cows, and three horses, besides regular con- 
signments of food until they should be able to raise sufficient 
for themselves. He put them in touch with officials through 
whom they were forwarded from their home church a letter 
of credit for one hundred pounds with which they bought two 
more cows “then very dear’. Lady De Peyster sent seeds “for 
all kinds of planting”. 


Invitations were sent out to all the Indians, but they were 
slow in responding. For some time none at all came. The 
first of the old group to arrive was the one white family, that 
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of Richard Conner, whose wife, captured by the Indians when 
a child, still preferred to live among them. Finally, a few at 
a time venturing ahead to see if the invitations were really 
genuine, the Indians slowly gathered, although at the end of 
,their four years on the Huron there were only one hundred 
fourteen, about one fourth of their former number. But Zeis- 
berger was not to be discouraged. When “nineteen Indian 
souls” had come, it was decided that two of the missionaries, 
John Heckewelder and Gottlob Sensemann, should remain 
temporarily in Detroit to help the late comers, while the others 
proceeded to the founding of the new settlement. 

Accordingly, Zeisberger and John Jungmann and their 
wives, the two unmarried men, William Edwards and Michael 
Jung, set out July 20, 1782, for the Huron in “a boat with 
sails” loaned by Governor De Peyster. Heckewelder went with 
them and returned with the pilots. The Indians in this first 
group were “Abraham (evidently a fine, trustworthy old man, 
“our dear old Abraham” Zeisberger called him) and Anna his 
wife, Samuel and Sara Nanticoke, Adam and Sabina, Zachery 
and Anna Elizabeth, and eleven children, among them two 
great girls.” (“All the Christian Indians were given new names 
at baptism.”) Most of the Indians were in two canoes tied to 
the larger vessel. 

Since the land on both sides of the Huron for a distance of 
eight miles belonged to some Detroit merchants, they went 
farther up, and on July 22, 1782, chose a sandy headland on 
the south side of the river as the site of their town, which they 
called Gnadenhiitten after their former home on the Mus- 
kingum. 

What especially appealed to them here was, in Zeisberger’s 
words, that “On the northeast side of the town, between the 
river and the height, there are many springs along the height, 
which in separate little brooks flow into the river, and have 
exceedingly good water, which in this country is a rare and 
unusual thing.” There follows in his diary a list of the trees 
on the rich soil of the lowlands, “oak, poplar, linden, walnut, 
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ash, hickory, elm, beech, a great number of sugar trees and 
wild cherry trees, which have a fine red wood, of which in 
Detroit the most beautiful cabinet work is made, and which 
is much finer than walnut.” There were also, he continued 
“asps and sassafras, these last of such thickness as we have 
nowhere seen before, so that boards two feet wide could be cut 
from them.” 

Since these Christian Indians under their white leaders were 
skillful, industrious, and accustomed to a settled life, Gnaden- 
hiitten soon became “a very pleasant and regular town”, a 
source of wonder to visitors, white as well as Indian. Its one 
street was four rods wide, with two rows of block houses “as 
well built as if they meant to live and die in them”, each on a 
lot three rods wide and as deep as the occupant wished. The 
principal building was the chapel. Their gardens contained 
“turnips, lettuce, beans, and other garden stuff”. They cleared 
the heavy timber from the lowlands on both sides of the river 
for their “plantations” of Indian corn. 

In the meantime to supplement what they received from the 
Governor, they hunted and fished, and exchanged venison, 
skins, canoes, and baskets for food in Detroit. In the spring 
they made enormous quantities of maple sugar. 

The winter of 1784 was exceptionally cold, with snow five 
and six feet deep which lasted until April. Lake Sinclair was 
not free from ice until May. Everyone suffered from hunger. 
Bread was more than a “Spanish dollar per pound”. The 
Indians of the Mission lived on wild herbs until a herd of deer 
happened to come that way. 

The deer also led them to a curious discovery. They had 
noticed their cattle lifting up their heads toward the river, 
and thinking they were thirsty, had melted snow for them. 
But when they killed the deer, they discovered that they had 
been living on the coarse reeds along the river. As soon as 
they loosed their cattle, they made for the same source of 
supply. Hogs weré saved in the same way and chickens ate 
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the chopped reeds. Horses ate them, too, and grew fat, but 
died after a few weeks, owing to the rough fibres. 

Packs of wolves ranged the country. The Indians invented a 
device whereby a wolf would set off a musket attached to a trap 
and shoot himself. 

In the spring wild products came to their aid, fish in un- 
usual abundance, wild potatoes, and a little later, blueberries. 
By the end of the second year they had turned the “dreadful 
wilderness” in the lowlands into highly productive fields. 

However much Zeisberger and his associates advanced the 
material interests of their Indians, it was their spiritual wel- 
fare that gave them most concern. Although the number of 
their converts was comparatively small, with these they accom- 
plished almost unbelievable results, 

The nature of their religious practices gave no chance for a 
dead, uncomprehending formalism. They demanded and re- 
ceived from their Indian followers such an understanding of 
spiritual truth as resulted in righteous living. They and their 
native assistants, better trained Indians who could help the 
others, spent much time in personal, heart-searching talks with 
all the members of the group. Those who had committed of- 
fenses, drunkenness, adultery, murder, etc., were barred from 
communion. For persistent wrong-doing they were sent away 
entirely. But almost invariably they returned, made public 
confession, and were “absolved by the laying on of hands”. 

Their chapel was the heart of the community. One or two 
Indians were appointed to take care of it. Services were held 
daily, on some days three times. Early service, a sermon, “the 
congregation meeting from the Scripture text” (sent from 

3ethlehem), and special services for children or young people, 
are all mentioned. At Christmas time children were given 
lighted wax candles. 

Zeisberger had translated many hymns into Delaware and 
singing by the congregation was a large part of every meeting, 
which always amazed white visitors, who apparently had never 
heard Indians sing. 
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Children were taught to read. One boy was heart-broken 
because someone had stolen his A-B-C board. Great was his 
joy when Zeisberger replaced it with a book. 

Special occasions like the return of some penitent, anni- 
versaries of baptismal days, were celebrated with “love feasts”, 
evidently real meals, for they could have none when food was 
scarce. 

Many of the Indians, it is true, were, like children, easily 
led astray when away from their teachers. The majority, 
however, were faithful during long lives. It is evident that 
they had found an inner peace which was very dear to them. 
One wonders, in reading the sketches of the truly remarkable 
insight and character possessed by these red men, what might 
have been the results had such influences been prevalent among 
more of them. 

But now after four years, just when they were really get- 
ting under way both materially and spiritually, this unfor- 
tunate group had again to move. The Chippewas, urged on, 
Zeisberger felt certain, by influential men in Detroit who 
themselves wanted their plantations, complained that their 
game was getting scarce and that they had granted the Mission 
the land only until peace was signed between the English and 
the Americans. The Governor, too, forebade further building 
or clearing because the treaty surveys were not yet made. Ac- 
cordingly, they prepared to migrate south of Lake Erie in the 
spring of 1785, but were delayed for a year owing to rumors 
of war and of the probable exclusion of all Indians by the 
United States from the lands southeast of the Lakes. The 
Chippewas became increasingly annoying and allowed bands 
of murderers to roam, the district undisturbed. 

In the winter Major Ancrum, then Governor, and John 
Askin, a merchant of Detroit, visited Gnadenhiitten and were 
so much impressed with the place that they decided that their 
own land grants from the King of two thousand acres each 
should cover that territory. They arranged to pay the Mission 
four hundred dollars for their improvements, half to the mis- 
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sionaries and half to the Indians, and to transport them across 
the Lake. Before the Mission group left, many white men 
came to select probable sites for their future homes. 

But later, the United States refused to acknowledge the 
validity of the title acquired by Major Ancrum and Askim, 
and Gnadenhiitten reverted to the Chippewas. One of their 
chiefs later visited Zeisberger and said he was living in the 
latter’s house. 

On April 20, 1786, Zeisberger and his group, except Conner 
who remained and kept his land permanently, left in twenty- 
two canoes for Detroit, where with the proceeds of their last 
crop of corn, they paid up their debts to the last penny. 
People hated to see them go and came from all directions to 
bid them good-bye. 

To their joy word had come that the United States on pe- 
tition from some of the Moravians had set aside for their use 
their old lands on the Muskingum. But owing to the wars 
between Indian tribes and the United States following the 
Revolution it was a long time before they could even plan to 
return to the old settlements. Accordingly, they established, 
in turn, Pilgerruh (Pilgrim’s rest) on the Cuyahoga, New 
Salem on the Pettquotting (Huron) in Ohio, and Fairfield on 
the Thames in Canada. Only in 1798 did half the congregation 
accompany Zeisberger, then seventy-seven years old, back to 
the Muskingum where they founded a town appropriately 
named Goshen. <A remnant later moved to New Westfield, 
Kansas. The Fairfield community, broken up by the War of 
1812, was afterwards re-organized at New Fairfield across the 
Thames, where it still exists. 

References: Dairy of David Zeisberger, (trans. E. F. Bliss, 
Cincinnati, 1885) ; Heckewelder, J. G. Earnestus, Narrative of 
the Mission of the United Brethren among the Delaware and 
Mohican Indians, Philadelphia, 1800; Loskiel, George H., His- 
tory of the Mission of the United Brethren among the Indians 
of North America. (Trans. C. I. LaTrobe, London, 1794); De 
Schweinitz, Edmund, The Life and Times of David Zeisberger, 
Philadelphia, 1871. 











A Pace From PIONEER POLITICS 


By Sister M. Rosaita 
Marygrove College 
DETROIT 
ONTESTED congressional elections with their too fre- 

A quently undesirable methods of settlement are with us 
still as Vincent Barnett’s able article gives ample evidence.’ 
Relative to the recent Jenks-Roy contest, he points out that 
while such controversies are of their nature judicial, the fact 
remains that political considerations are in the ascendant; 
hence it is “important to re-examine the process by which con- 
tested elections are determined...” That the procedure from 
the very beginning of our political history was subject to 
criticism is clear from the attempts of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to remedy matters as early as 1791. Not until after 
a lapse of sixty years, however, was legislation passed which 
improved the situation. As a matter of fact the statement of 
Mr. Barnett is equally applicable to any contested election, 
though the harm done in a state contest is, perhaps, less far- 
reaching than that resulting from a contested congressional 
election. 

The story of the contested election for Delegate to the Nine- 
teenth Congress from the Territory of Michigan has never 
been fully told. Yellowed documents hidden away in the arc- 
hives of the Archdiocese of Detroit, the Burton Historical Col- 
lection, the archives of the House of Representatives, contain 
facts about a struggle that claims interest on the occasion of 
new honor to be bestowed on one of the candidates. 

For many reasons this contested election of over a century 
ago should be of interest to the student of politics. Compar- 
ing the conflicts of then and now, he will find some of the evils 
of the pioneer days persisting, the while a general improve- 
ment in methods of procedure is discernible; he will find one 
constant amid the varying changes of time and place—human 


1Vincent Barnett, “Contested Congressional Elections in Recent Years,” Poli- 
tical Science Quarterly (June, 1939), p. 188. 
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nature with its willingness to sacrifice the things of eternal 
value for the transient glory of pride and power. 

During the eighteen years preceding congressional recogni- 
tion of Michigan’s statehood in 1837, Michigan’s most im- 
portant election was that of Territorial Delegate to the United 
States Congress. Despite the fact that the delegate had no 
vote, the office was the great objective of those who had political 
aspirations, either for personal advantage or the good of the 
commonweal. It is significant that during this period Mich- 
igan Territory was represented by men who hailed from Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, Connecticut, Pennsylvania and _ far-off 
France. Her last delegate, a Hoosier, who never resided in 
Michigan, and in whose election she took no part, represented 
her for a full term in the twenty-fourth Congress.” 

Democracy, we like to think, came to finest flower on the 
frontier where the personal worth of the individual was the 
single standard by which fitness was judged. Be that as it 
may, the historical record gives evidence that political contests 
were there marked by both racial and religious animosities 
that unfortunately still prevail today, and that political pro- 
cedure was as primitive as the frontier from which it sprung. 

The election of 1825 can only be properly introduced through 
a resumé of the one that immediately preceded it, in which the 
contestants of 1825 first opposed each other. Though six can- 
didates sought the office of Territorial Delegate in 1823, the 
real contest centered around Colonel John Biddle, clerk of the 
Land Office and brother of Nicholas who presided over the 
destinies of the second Bank of the United States; Father 
Gabriel Richard,®? whose ecclesiastical jurisdiction was coterm- 








2Edward Barber, “Michigan Men in Congress,’’ Michigan Pioneer and Historical 
Collections, Vol. 35, p. 455. 

3Father Richard was not in politics for its own sake. He was a well-educated 
man, probably the only one in Michigan at the time holding a Master’s degree 
from a European institution of learning. The Rev. George Paré in the “Centennial 
of the Diocese of Detroit,’ The Michigan Catholic, p. 48, makes clear Father 
Richard’s real purpose: “To the priest casting about for some solution to the 
Indian problem there came a novel proposal. The French-Canadians of Detroit 
offered to support him in the impending election of a Territorial Delegate to 
Washington. At first he recoiled from the proposal, but it gradually dawned up- 
on him there here was the solution of his problem. At the seat of government 
with the prestige that his office might give him he could possibly secure some 
sort of federal aid for Catholic missionary work among the Indians.” 
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inous with Michigan and part of present Wisconsin; and 
Austin Wing, who over a period of ten years in which he re- 
peatedly opposed Biddle and Father Richard proved the most 
successful in capturing the prize of office. 

For some time Colonel Biddle and Sheriff Wing had felt 
that the 1823 election was to be between them alone, and they 
were surprised to learn before the contest had advanced far 
that the well-known pastor of St. Anne’s was the choice of a 
large part of the French population. Incredulity gave way to 
consternation as the campaign proceeded. Some means must 
be found to eliminate the latest entry in the race. 

The methods used in this and the following election illustrate 
many phases of pioneer politics in the rough. The first move, 
not unknown in our own day, was the control of the press; the 
Protestant candidates subsidized the only paper of any ac- 
count, the Detroit Gazette, which utterly ignored Father Rich- 
ard’s candidacy.* His friends, however, found other ways to 
reach the people. 

The next ruse was the charge of non-citizenship preferred 
against this priest who in the War of 1812 became a prisoner 
of the British rather than either repudiate his own oath of 
allegiance to the United States or cease preaching to his people 
loyalty and fidelity to the new government.® His application 
for citizenship was refused by Chief Justice Fletcher who 
happened to be counsel for Austin Wing, but such flagrant 
injustice, which incidentally proved to be excellent campaign 
publicity for the priest, forced Judges Witherell and Lecuyer, 
colleagues of Fletcher, to grant the certificate of citizenship.® 

Father Richard was victorious in the first election. Scarcely 
had he arrived in Washington when one Scott, agent for 
Colonel Biddle, contested his seat in Congress on the old charge 
of non-citizenship. The Committee on Elections in the House 
of Representatives took the matter under consideration. Its 
report submitted January 13, 1824, declared that according 





4Catlin, The Story of Detroit, p. 269. 
5Wood, Historic Mackinac, Vol. 1, p. 582. 
®Rev. George Paré, “Gabriel Richard,” in Early Printing in Michigan, Ch. 3. 
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to the documents Father Richard was a citizen of the United 
States. The report concludes with the statement that “the 
delegate possesses all the constitutional and legal qualifica- 
tions which render him eligible to Congress and he has a right 
to his seat as delegate of the Territory of Michigan.’” 

Father Richard’s diary during this time indicates his intel- 
ligent interest in government and his desire to serve his con- 
stituents. A few months before the Erie Canal was opened, 
he addressed the House of Representatives requesting federal 
aid for the general needs of the Territory, and in particular 
for roads. His special project was a Detroit-Chicago road. 
“This road will bind the East of the Union to the West. The 
great canal of New York will be completed.in the month of 
July next; then we will be able to say that the city of Detroit 
is in direct communication with New York.’® 

Time was to prove the truth of his prophecy. The Erie Canal 
brought the eastern population to the threshold of Michigan. 
The Detroit-Chicago highway carried it into the interior of the 
State from whence it moved ever northward. The concluding 
words of this good roads speech speak for the shrewdness of 
the author and his appreciation of the worth and work of other 
men: . 

“As regards the amendment proposed to the second section 
of the bill by the representative from Tennessee, I do not 
hesitate to say that the Governor of Michigan Territory, the 
Honorable Lewis Cass, knows about these details which are 
treated in the present question; he has travelled on horseback 
over the whole country from Detroit to Chicago; he knows 
every foot of the territory, he has discharged his official duties 
to the satisfaction of the people, and his attachment to the 
interests of the government is well known to all; he is in con- 
sequence the person best qualified to undertake the direction 
of the enterprise. It is likewise to be desired that he make the 
nomination of the Commissions and their assistants. There 
are men on the spot who have often worked in these forests 


‘Contested Congressional Elections, Vol. 1, p. 430. 
8Congressional Debates, Vol. 1, p. 374. 
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and who in return for a piastre a day will do a better job than 
those who are named by Congress, having the temptation to 
demand 3 piastres a day. I hope then that the honorable 
members of this House will adopt my bill in its present form. 
and will accord me the $1500 that I ask to begin the road.” 

As his term of office drew to a close, Father Richard was 
undecided as to his course in the on-coming election. That he 
had been informed by Bishop Fenwick of the possibility of his 
being named by Rome as bishop of Detroit is clear from a letter 
of February 9, 1825, in which he declares that in such a case he 
would be bound to give up a second nomination. In the event 
that anyone wishes to know his intention he concludes “. . 
you may tell them that they will be able to know when I will 
arrive in Detroit sometime before Easter which falls this year 
on the 3d of April... 7° 

It is interesting to note that when the disgruntled John R. 
Williams wrote his son anent the second candidacy of Father 
Richard he received the direct, if somewhat irreverent reply: 
My dear Father: 

Our congressional delegate Gabriel, (as Mr. Sheldon would 
make it appear) has given much cause for complaint by not 
making sufficient noise, but I am far from being of his opinion. 
Gabriel has done incomparably more for the interest of the 
Territory than any of his predecessors; has he not obtained 
$3000 for the purpose of constructing a road to Chicago! And 
more than all he has delivered a speech in Congress which if I 
mistake not has never been done by any who have gone before 
ae 

As events turned out, Father Richard again presented him- 
self as candidate in 1825, as did his opponents of the previous 
election, Biddle and Wing. Prognostications during the spring 
months, do not sound greatly different from what we ourselves 
hear in pre-election periods. A “handsome majority” is ex- 
pected for Biddle in Oakland, Macomb, and St. Clair Counties. 


*Tbid., Vol. 1, p. 374. 
Gabriel Richard to Alexander Fraser. 
“Ferdinand Williams to John R. Williams. 
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Monroe County will probably go for Father Richard. If Biddle 
“gets anything near the number of votes in the last election, 
there can be no doubt of his Triumph over his two opposing 
candidates by a large majority.”'* Broadsides did service for 
those candidates who had little access to the people through 
the press. In the light of historical facts the thought in the 
following paragraph from one such source represents the ideal 
rather than the reality: 

“To the Independent Electors of Michigan” 

“The only question that we ought to canvass and decide 
upon, in making this selection, is, who will and can serve us, 
the People of this Territory, with fidelity and ability, and best. 
And it is also our duty to consider this subject without prej- 
udice or partiality, or any reference as to the place or country 
that gave birth to the candidate . .. whether he was born in 
Massachusetts, or Pennsylvania or in France or Ireland, or 
as to his profession or occupation . .. or whether he be an 
executive officer of the General or of the Territorial Govern- 
ment ... or whether he is a doctor, lawyer, priest, farmer or 
mechanic, or whatever description or denomination, it matters 
not; for in the National Council, it is not creed, profession or 
occupation of the Delegate that is inquired into. The only 
question asked is, if he is the constitutional selection of the 
people, then his weight of character as the representative of 
the People are scrutinized ... 8 

The law governing this and previous elections for Terri- 
torial Delegate was set forth in the Act of Congress, February 
16, 1819. Those eligible for voting were “all free white male 
citizens” over twenty-one who had resided one year in the 
Territory and had paid a county or territorial tax. The time 
for holding the election was frequently changed from the 
original provision of the Act which specified the first Thurs- 
day in September, 1819. In 1824 the date was fixed for the 
first Monday in April; one year later it was changed to the 
last Tuesday in May. 


2James Garland to - - -, April 25, 1825. 
Broadside issued in the interests of Father Richard. 
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Election day, May 31, 1825, found the candidates and their 
followers ready for the fray, for fray it was. Mr. Wing in his 
home county, Monroe, polled 98 votes as against Biddle’s 13 
and Father Richard’s 269.14 Detroit gave its highest vote, 263, 
to Father Richard, 204 to Wing, and 145 to Biddle.’ Port 
Lawrence, now the city of Toledo, Ohio, at that time part of 
Irie County, Michigan, polled 25 votes, 17 for Wing, 8 for the 
priest.1® 

Silas Farmer, in his ‘History of Detroit and Michigan’ re- 
marks, rather naively it seems in the light of actual facts: 
“That the number of votes for the three candidates was so 
nearly equal, in an office voted for by all the electors in the 
region now covered by both the States of Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan was a most remarkable showing, and probably no similar 
instance has ever occurred.”!* 

The date for the counting of the total returns for candidates 
was fixed by law for August 2. The Secretary, Treasurer, and 
Attorney-General of the Territory, Woodbridge, Abbott, and 
Larned, respectively, constituted by law the Board of Can- 
vassers to conduct this business, although the last named 
member refused to serve.’* The procedure, likewise fixed by 
law, was followed. The Secretary produced the documents 
forwarded to him from the various places of election in the 
Territory. The seals were broken, documents examined, ballots 
counted and compared with the poll lists and register of votes. 
As the counting proceeded, the ballots from Mount Clemens 
and Sault Ste. Marie were called in question and declared 
fraudulent, in whole or in part, by Mr. Wing’s counsel who ex- 
pressed their readiness to produce evidence of illegality. Argu- 
ments were offered pro and con by members of the Board of 
Canvassers as to their power to admit any evidence other than 
the actual votes. One objected to any testimony being received, 
because the law, as he understood it, did not authorize it and 


4Register of the Election for Delegate to Congress at Monroe, May 81, 1825. 
4 Report of the Contested Election of 1825. Abstract of Votes, p. 13. 
— of the Election for Delegate to Congress at Port Lawrence May 31, 


ao. 
“Farmer, ‘History of Detroit and Michigan, Vol. 1, p. 111. 
184 Report of the Contested Election of 1825, p. 3. 
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further, he maintained, the Board itself had so believed on 
previous occasions. Counsel for the three contestants took 
opposite views as to the power of the Board, the most ex- 
tensively recorded being that of Wing’s counsel.’® 

On August 5, the Board of Canvassers gave their opinion to 
the effect that the law provided that the canvassers “should 
not set aside any election return, unless its admission would 
affect the fairness of the result,” so “the corollary necessarily 
following from that position” would demand that “we must 
set aside a return, the admission of which would affect the 
fairness of the result ... When gentlemen aver the existence of 
such fraud contaminating the whole return of one or another 
election district, and tender proof to show it, how can we... 
certify that a person whose claim is averred to be based upon 
such fraud, is elected by the qualified electors at the time and 
place and in the manner prescribed? . . . We consider, there- 
fore, that it is our duty to hear the affidavits and certificates, 
reserving to ourselves, of course, the right to judge of the 
effect to be given to such evidence when duly examined by us.’’”° 

Thirty-four closely printed pages of the Report are devoted 
to evidence taken in support of the contestants’ allegations 
and counter affidavits made between August and October, 1825. 
The primitiveness of election procedure and its possibilities for 
unfairness are only too clear from the evidence presented at the 
Council House meeting on August 19. Counsel for Wing, who 
fared so badly in his home town, Monroe, insisted that that 
county’s vote be excluded in toto “because the ballots came 
wrapped up in a newspaper, tied only by a tow string, instead 
of being sealed as the law requires’’.?!. Father Richard’s coun- 
sel produced affidavits showing that partiality and violence 
had been used in Detroit “to keep the French population from 
voting.” Among the many pages of such evidence the following 
is typical: 

Tbid., pp. 3-9. 


Tbid., p. 10. 
“7Otd., p. 11. 
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Michigan Territory, County of Wayne, 

Personally appeared before me the undersigned, a justice of 
the peace, in and for the county aforesaid ... who being duly 
sworn on the holy Evangelists of Almighty God, deposeth that 
he came .. . to vote at the election poll held in the city of 
Detroit . . .; whilst the election was open on said day, he 
observed a great deal of confusion, and many persons struck 
over the head with a big stick when they attempted to go up to 
the polls to give in their votes ... on making a minute inquiry 
he discovered a number of persons . . . confederated together 
under the name of constables, who opposed the Canadians in 
particular when they attempted to vote without any molesta- 
tion ... This deponent has no hesitation in believing that the 
election held at this poll was unfair inasmuch as the people 
did not dare go up freely to the poll and vote according to 
their own choice .. . Deponent verily believes from the alarm 
occasioned by the insults ... that occurred in consequence of 
the outrageous conduct of those persons called constables... 
That Mr. Richard lost at least sixty votes by the terror and 
alarm which the foregoing proceedings produced .. . ”.** 

Counter affidavits were not wanting to show that “the press 
toward the polls at one time was so great” that the constables 
were forced to use staves to keep order.”? 

Opponents of Wing gave evidence that he had purchased 
votes in his home town, in one instance for “a blanket coat 
and five dollars in money;’** that Louis Boite admitted that 
he had obtained twenty votes in Monroe for the same candi- 
date; that he, Boite, “had deceived a d— many by exchanging 
their tickets, for d— them they cannot read, they thought they 
were voting for Gabriel Richard and d—them it is just the 
same for them, they do not know any better.””° 

The evidence presented to show the illegality of the election 
at Sault de Ste. Marie concerned the failure of the voters to 
possess the qualifications fixed by law. Indians or half-breeds 


2Tbid., p. 49. 
2Tbid., p. 53. 
*4Tbid., p. 47. 
*[bid., p. 46. 
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voted who should have been excluded “as well on account of 
colour as because they were not citizens of the United States”,”® 
discharged soldiers who came from the eastern states in a 
military capacity and could not be considered residents of the 
Territory, transients, and persons who had not paid a terri- 
torial tax despite the claim of their right to vote on the 
ground that “voluntary labour upon the road, was the pay- 
ment of a tax under the law.”?* 

The evidence drew to a close with the presentation of Father 
Richard’s counsel of “the grounds upon which he founded his 
claim to be returned as the duly elected delegate to Congress,” 
which concludes: “Three votes ought to be added to the returns 
for Mr. Richard at Detroit, they being driven from the polls 
by a combination of persons together with the constables. 
Also sixty more ought to be added a aforesaid, they being 
deterred through fear from going to the polls. That the can- 
vassers can add as well as diminish on good cause being shown 
... all of which will give Mr. Richard the certificate, if done, 
and to which he is entitled according to equity and justice. 

Should the canvassers not give the certificate to Mr. Richard, 
his friends contend that all polls be set aside for misconduct 
in the inspection for suffering persons to vote who were not 
qualified according to law, viz. such as worked at the roads 
only and who have not paid a territorial or county tax.”*8 

On October 21, 1825 the Board of Canvassers presented their 
opinion in the form of an abstract of votes polled at the May 
election together with a lengthy written decision indicating 
their reasons for the conclusion at which they had arrived.”° 

In concluding their remarks they declared that in regard to 
the allegation of “general fraud or irregularity ... urged at 
the instance of Mr. Richard . .. we have not passed them over 
without mature consideration ... but we see not how we can, 
in any wise apply them ... we disclaim the power of declaring 
the whole election void ... and we see no means by which we 





*7bid., p. 9. 
“Tbid., p. 9. 
*Tbid., p. 12. 
*Tbid., p. 18-25. 
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can give specific force or application to the charges ... It would 
be matter of deep regret that there should be cause for such 
charges ... The public is we apprehend still more interested in 
a full disclosure of the matter of such charges ... if they 
should have proved utterly unfounded the character of our 
country would have been vindicated ... if found true, an im- 
position upon the rights of the country would have been pre- 
vented, and the salutary lesson would have been taught, that 
no good can grow out of a violation of the established laws of 
the land.’’?° 


The certificate of election by decision of the Board of Can- 
vassers, belong to Austin Wing. But the end was not yet. 
The scene changed to Washington, where the Committee on 
Elections of the House of Representatives proceeded to use 


*Tbid., p. 24. 
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their constitutional prerogative of judging of “the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of its own members.’”*" 

The Committee, through the chairman, Mr. Sloane, made its 
Report,*? on February 13, 1826, After reviewing the law un- 
der which the Territory of Michigan was entitled to elect a dele- 
gate to the House of Representatives, the Report states a 
general principle relative to disputed elections, namely, that 
whereas it seems best to return such elections to the people, 
nevertheless, “nothing short of the impossibility of ascertain- 
ing for whom the majority of votes was cast ought to vacate 
an election, especially if this results in the people being un- 
represented for a long time.” 

Of the three contestants, Father Richard, in the opinion of 
the Committee, rested his claims on “novel grounds” since he 
did not hold that he-had the largest number of votes but that 
he would have received more than enough to elect him had 
people not been intimidated from voting by reason of the in- 
terference from deputy sheriffs and constables.” The Com- 
mittee was of the opinion, however, that “ ... the election was 
held under circumstances which made disturbances almost 
inevitable, and that although the friends of Mr. Richard alone 
entered complaint it was by no means certain that the atten- 
tion of the sheriff and constables in preserving order was 
directed entirely to them; indeed, the fact that they were 
nearly as numerous as the other two parties combined made it 
improbable that any serious intimidation could have been 
practised.”’38 

Father Richard’s claim thus disposed of left the issue be- 
tween Biddle and Wing. Since Biddle’s chief loss was the 
forty-nine votes at Sault de Ste. Marie, rejected by the Ter- 
ritorial Board of Canvassers, a review of those election returns 
was of paramount importance. The Committee held that while 
it could not examine into the causes which “prevented a can- 
didate from getting a sufficient number of votes to give him a 


Article 1, Section 5. 
“House of Representatives, Report of Committee of Elections. 
%A4 misstatement. A total Wing-Biddle vote was 349; Father Richard's 263. 
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seat,’34 it could and must decide who had “the greatest num- 
ber of legal votes actually given at the election.”** Reviewing 
the procedure adopted by the Territorial Board in receiving 
ex parte testimony and deciding as a result to reject certain 
votes as illegal, “the Committee was unanimous in their opin- 
ion that in this proceeding the Board had exceeded their 
powers and that they ought to have adjudged the certificate 
to Mr. Biddle.”*’ The Committee was unwilling, however, to 
give him the seat until a full examination of the case could be 
made, Certainly an-error had been made to the prejudice of 
Mr. Biddle in the unauthorized assumption of jurisdiction of 
the Board of Canvassers but the Committee was not at all 
certain that grave errors had not been made “to the prejudice 
of the other candidates . ;. by the same or other officers.”** A 
reassertion of its power left no doubt that the House had the 
last word from which there was no appeal. 

The final abstract of votes, as the Committee on Elections 
decided, gave back all the votes rejected by the inspectors to 
Father Richard, all except 18 Sault de Ste. Marie votes to 
siddle, and 1 to Wing. The final count, therefore, was Wing, 
725 votes; Biddle, 714: Father Richard, 722. The certificate 
of election was given to Austin Wing by a margin of three 
votes. Thus ended one of the most bitterly contested elections 
in the political history of Michigan. Nor was it to be the last 
time that these contestants sought the same goal as the 
browned documents registering the partial returns of the elec- 
tion of 1829 attest.°* Time, it would seem, gave the advantage 
to Father Richard, while Austin Wing’s star waned. 

And what has time to tell of this triumvirate? Of all three 
it can be truly said that they spent long years in furthering 
the interests of Michigan. Two of them, Wing and Biddle, 
lived to see the Territory attain statehood. Biddle died in 
Virginia on the tenth anniversary of Wing’s death in Ohio, 


34House of Representative Report of Committee on Elections. 
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August 25, 1859. Father Richard died among the people he 
loved and served, the last victim of the cholera epidemic that 
swept Detroit in the late summer of 1832. Today, however, 
the names of Wing and Biddle are found only in the dusty 





Names of Townships | Gabriel Richard John Biddle Austin Wing 
—_—_—— — —_—_—_—___—— — | - — --——_—_—— | —___—__—— - 
Erie | 84 | 14 i 
French Town 79 | it 
Monroe 99 | 66 | 2 
Port Lawrence 8 | 25 
Raisinville 38 19 
——__— ee —— | _— ——— | ——_—— nininciansitiamiaiitahaininnainntiapiaiatibale —— - ————— — 
Total 308 | 141 2 





records of the past, and Detroit and Michigan are about to 
honor Gabriel Richard’s memory by ‘the erection of a granite 
statute in Richard Park to replace the one which the Protestant 
historian Bela Hubbard placed on the broad facade of the De- 
troit City Hall some ninety years ago as a tribute to the priest 
whom he regarded as one of the four greatest builders of the 
Old Northwest. 














MEMORIES OF LIBBY PRISON 


By Dantet N. REYNOLDS 


(Edited by Paul H. Giddens, Professor of History and Political Science, 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania) 


January 3, 1864 as a private in the Eleventh Michigan 
Cavalry, Company G. In October he was captured by the 
Confederates and confined in Libby and Pemberton prisons 
during the next four months. At the end of this period he was 
exchanged and on July 16th discharged from the service at 
Pulaski, Tennessee. Eight years after the war, Mr. Reynolds 
wrote an account of his life and experiences in Libby and 
Pemberton prisons. This interesting paper has been preserved 
by his grand-daughter, Mrs. Virginia Krouse of Seattle, 
Washington, to whom I am indebted for the privilege of pub- 
lishing it. Mr. Reynolds died in June, 1925, at the age of 
seventy-seven and was buried in the Civil War Veterans Plot, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Mr. Reynolds’ reminiscences follow :— 

I enlisted in the Eleventh Michigan Cavalry as Private of 
Co. G under Burbridge and Stoneman and went to the front 
in August 1864. Was camped at Lexington, Ky., crossed over 
the mountains to West Virginia on what was called the Salt 
Works Road. 

After a hard days fight and some narrow escapes, I was de- 
tailed to care for the wounded. Our doctors had taken posses- 
sion of an old house and converted it into a hospital. I was 
up that night caring for the wounded until two A. M., and 
then all exhausted and done out with the days work I finally 
gave out, layed down to rest and was soon dreaming of home 
and friends far away. 

About daylight next morning 1 was suddenly aroused from 
my pleasant dreams by a kick. I raised up and looking around 
saw the Graybacks collecting the guns. One says to me, “Give 
me that gun and: take off that sabor!” I then began to realize 
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that I was a prisoner and that our troops had retreated back 
during the night and left us all that were at the hospital to 
be taken prisoners. We were captured by a North Carolina 
Regiment and must say, in justice to them, that we were 
kindly treated. That was on October 20th, 1864. 

They took some twenty prisoners all told. There was one 
colored regiment with us but the Rebs didn’t take on a prisoner 
alive of them, but shot all both wounded and living. None was 
spared! One poor fellow tried to escape and was ordered to 
halt with three or four shots. He gave himself up. An officer 
on horseback took him by the collar and marched him down 
to the bank of the creek and putting a bullet through the back 
of his head, threw him over into the creek, there to wait 
Gabriel’s trumpet. That was done before our eyes! We didn’t 
know but what our turn would be next. Then came the order 
to fall in and march away. A little farther on we met General 
Williams in command of the Rebs. There we stopped and he 
made us a short speech, that was to the effect that General 
Stoneman had ordered some of their men to be shot as spies 
and that he, Gen. Williams, was going to retaliate by shooting 
us, if he could get us turned over to him. We thought our 
doom was sealed. They they commenced to rob us of what we 
had. I owned a fine pair of boots. “Give me them boots, give 
me that jacket, give me that ring!’ And in return they gave 
me an old pair of shoes that hurt my feet so I couldn’t wear 
them. I had to go barefoot the rest of the way up to the Salt 
Works to get rations of salt and we got them soon enough. 
They put us in an old fort where we had some straw to lay on 
and we were thankful for that much. 

Next day they brought some flour and we got our rations of 
salt. That was our bill of fare at the hotel and we cooked it 
ourselves in any style we chose. Salt with flour and flour with 
salt! After partaking of our frugal repast we were then al- 
lowed to receive our company which consisted of old ladies 
and young ladies that wanted to see what a yank was like. 
One of the boys said, “Did you think we had horns?” She 
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replied, “If you did, you have shed them.” One lady to en- 
tertain us sang “The Bonny Blue that Carries a Single Star.” 

The Salt Works was commanded by Gen. Jackson, a brother 
to Stonewall Jackson. We remained there for five days until 
they could get cars to take us to Richmond. One cold night 
we were marched out to go to the cars which were some two 
miles distant. It snowed and I was barefoot that night, as I 
couldn’t wear the shoes they had given me. They put us in 
cattle cars and we all liked to have frozen to death. We 
worried it through somewhow and next day we arrived in a 
valley where it was slightly warmer. Finally we came to 
Lynchbury [Lynchburg]. There they put us in a back yard and 
left us all night on a stone floor to rest, exposed to cold, chilly 
weather, the rain and wind and with nothing to eat. We passed 
the time away as best we could. 

Early next morning we were hurried aboard the cars and we 
went on not knowing where we were going. Some said to 
Libby Prison and some said to Andersonville. It wasn’t to 
be long until we should find out. The following morning found 
us crossing a big river. Large, brick buildings could be seen in 
the distance. One sat on a hill with large, white columns in 
front. Then we began to realize that Libby was our destina- 
tion. After crossing the bridge, we were hustled out of the 
cars and soon we came to a long, dark, brick building that had 
a sign on it that read, “Libby, Son & Co., Ship Chandlers.” 
This was Libby Prison and was to be our stopping place for 
some time to come. 

Many were the thoughts that passed through our minds as 
we entered the doors with all hope left behind. It had been 
some thirty hours since we had anything to eat so we were 
glad to get anything we could. We were thankful to eat our 
first rations in Libby even if they were small. They consisted 
of a square piece of corn bread, very coarsely ground, corn cob 
and all, mixed with salt, water, and then baked. A small piece 
of bacon came next about as big as your thumb—just enough 
to stop hunger for a little while. After partaking of our 
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ineager meal we were then sent up stairs to the second floor 
and put in a long, rather wide room with a row of posts run- 
ning the whole length and windows at each end. No carpet, 
no chairs, no tables, no beds—nothing but bare floor, with 
bricks for pillows over which we put our caps, such as were 
lucky enough to have one. 

Some of the boys got to taking bricks out of the wall so 
Major Turner stopped our rations for forty-eight hours. There 
were about two hundred in the room, that made quarters close 
for us. About 4 P. M. we got our rations of bread, peas and 
bugs, then came bedtime. We all laid down in a row close 
together and spooned up so when one turned over the word was 
passed along the line to turn over and then all turned over at 
the same time. So it goes from the time we lie down until we 
get up in the morning. 

At dawn we get up and sit against the wall. Some walk up 
and down the floor waiting for the grub train. Soon there is a 
rustle and a moan at the head of the stairs. It is Cap. Turner 
and the Doctor. “Stand back!” as the boys rush up and crowd 
around the Doctor. “Stand back and give the sick a chance!” 
The Captain holds them back with a revolver. The Doctor 
with a big bottle in his hand tells you to hold out your tongue. 
He gives the boitle to his assistant and tells him to give you a 
big drink. Next he feels of your pulse and gives some a dose 
of quinine. The drum beats and we fall into line for roll call. 
Capt. Turner counts up one side and down the other, stops, 
looks, and counts again. Still one man is missing. He walks 





up and down the room, sees something under the blanket, stops, 
gives it a kick accompanied with the words, “G. D. S. B., get 
out to roll call.” No stir. Stops, looks again and goes to head. 
“My God! I’ve been kicking a dead man!” He had starved to 
death through the night. After roll call came camp duty 
which consisted in taking off our shirts and picking off the 
graybacks commonly called lice. It was a sight to see some 
more negligent than others. Their clothes would be literally 
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alive and they would soon die from the effect of the lice—almost 
eaten alive. 

Then the grub train about 10 A. M. I look across the road 
out of the window and see at the head of a procession Limpy 
with his cane. He is a good representation of the condition 
of the Confederacy, about played out and on his last legs. 
Then comes two men carrying a big box with four handles that 
holds the corn bread. On they come, now they are at the door, 
they’re coming up the stairs. The boys all eagerly waiting as 
it has been eighteen hours since they had anything to eat. A 
sergeant of the floor receives the rations then distributes them 
to the different squads. The number of men on the floor was 
divided into squads of sixteen. I was sergeant of one of the 
sixteen squads. I received the rations and quartered them in 
four parts, each one of the four were numbered. Then one 
man turned his back. I point to one lot and say “Who?” 
“This” he says “number 3 or number 2” so it goes to number 
3 or number 2 and when it is all divided in that way, so many 
times, the rations are very small—just enough to keep a man 
from starving. 

Time passed on. One day one of the boys had his hand on 
a bar of the window and that guard fired at his hand but not 
being a good shot, he missed him. It was against the rules to 
touch the windows or get too close to them. Such is life at 
Libby Prison, day after day until there comes a change. We 
were to pass through the same door that we came in by and to 
cross the road to another building called Pemberton that had 
been used as a store house. We were about the same as at 
Libby except we had a side view as well as back view. We 
could see the houses on the hill and stars and bars floating 
over the capital of the Southern Confederacy. 

The soldiers that guarded us were camped near the side of 
the prison. We could see Libby and the James River in front, 
Bell Island in the distance, Castle Thunder farther up the 
road leading to Richmond. The same rations occurred there. 
In the morning the big drum was heard, the fife and drum that 
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meant get out to roll call, fall into line. The Captain counts, 
looks surprised. It can’t be six short! But it was so. Six 
had escaped through the night by bribing the guard. The 
Doctor when he came talked confidentially with the Captain. 
He seemed to be anxious to get all the Greenbacks he could 
get for Confederate Script. Gilbert Green of Co. K of the 
Kleventh Michigan Cavalry had about one hundred dollars 
that he smuggled through by slipping it under his feet when 
he was searched and divided it with the boys of his set. I got 
ten dollars and changed it for Script. I got twenty dollars 
for one dollar of Greenbacks. Then I bought of the guards six 
little apples for five dollars, three biscuits for five and one 
loaf of bread for five, so you can see that Script wasn’t worth 
much. 

There was a farmer that had some produce to sell and took 
it to town and bought what he wanted and got seven bushel 
baskets full of Script in payment for his produce. Not know- 
ing what to do with it when he got home he thought he would 
use it for bedding his pigs. No sooner had he thrown it in 
than out jumped the pigs, they even refused to sleep on it. 

It is December. Rations grow smaller and we have varied 
cold, chilly weather. Comrades dying for want of care also 
from cold and hunger. Four have made their escape from a 
living hell and are on their way to freedom. Our sergeant of 
the floor was a soldier from California and from the first 
regiment I believe, I can’t remember his name. He was well 
liked and did the best he could to keep order as there were 
some bad ones that would steal our corn bread right out of 
our hands and they had to be tied by the thumbs. 

Christmas comes and hearts are made happy. Each one 
gets a present of a blanket from our government. The New 
Year comes with some rumors of a parole but could prove 
nothing about them by the reports we could hear and what we 
could see things were really getting desperate. And then we 
began to have hopes of speedy release. Nights we lay down and 
dream of home and friends. When in a starved condition our 
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dreams are more like a vision. We seemed to have gotten 
home to the house and to be able to crawl to the door and can 
look in. They are holding a great feast all seated around a 
long table which is loaded down with good things. Our friends 
are enjoying a big dinner, but they seem not to notice us at 
the door. I can’t speak or cry out or get any farther than the 
door, and I say, always so near and yet so far always dreaming 
of feasts and good things. 

About the last of January 1865, there comes up a special 
officer with Capt. Turner. Something is going to happen so 
they get around and pick up all the poorest and sickest and 
stand them in line, about half on our floor, and he says to me 
“Young man, you want to go home and see your mother?” I 
says “Yes, sir. I should be very glad to go anywhere to get out 
of this.” I sure was willing to go. Then we bid comrades 
good-bye and marched out to take the boat. Some were so 
weak that comrades had to hold them up. We had about a 
mile to walk and felt highly elated to get to the boat, but we 
were doomed to be disappointed that time for there was so 
much ice in the river that the boat couldn’t get away and with 
heavy hearts we returned to prison, there to stay until the 
ice went out, 

Day after day we watched the sun go down but still the ice 
didn’t move but one day there rolled up a heavy tide and we 
gave thanks. The ice commenced to move out with the tide 
and left the river clear. Next day we got away and steamed 
down the river past forts and the White House landing. That 
afternoon we were once more in the Union lines and the Stars 
and Stripes waved over us. But we were so starved that we 
couldn’t wait for rations and stole the corn that was for the 
mules. Soon we went aboard another boat and rations were 
dealt out to us. We were happy. The boat moved down the 
river, was soon out in the bay and arrived finally at Annapolis, 
Maryland where we were landed and sent into camp. We 
changed our clothes and got rid of our graybacks and filth from 
four months confinement. We received ncw blues all around 
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and felt like new men. From there we were sent to Columbus, 
Ohio to parole camp to wait exchange. I became orderly of the 
headquarters and fared well. I being young, but sixteen years 
old, the officers thought I would like to go home so they got me 
a furlough for thirty days and gave me some money with which 
I went to Detroit and there I drew my ration money for the 


time I had been held prisoner. 

Then one day I surprised them at home as one risen from the 
dead, as I had been reported dead. I met the doctor the next 
day and he looked at me. I was looking fat but he said it was 
bad flesh and that I was bloated and that I would feel the 
effects of my prison confinement all through my lifetime. 
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HE John H. Dunning Prize, awarded by the American 

Historical Association in even-numbered years for a 

work in American history, went in 1938 to Robert A. East, of 

the Division of Classification, whose book Business Enterprise 
in the American Revolutionary Era was published last fall. 

The recently published Fourth Annual Report of the Archi- 
vist of the United States describes the activities and discusses 
the problems of The National Archives during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1938, and contains, among the appendices, 
a list of the accessions received during the year. A revision of 
the guide to materials in The National Archives, which ap- 
peared as an appendix to the Third Annual Report, has been 
recently published. 

Papers concerning the Burr conspiracy and the preparations 
to try Aaron Burr and Harman Blennerhassett in the United 
States Circuit Court at Chillicothe, Ohio, in 1808, have been 
transferred to The National Archives from the United States 
District Court for the Southern District of Ohio. The docu- 
ments date from 1805 to 1808 and include the recognizances 
of the defendants given at Richmond, Va., following the trials 
there; the bills of indictment returned by the Ohio grand jury, 
charging Burr and Blennerhassett with high misdemeanors; 
and various evidentiary papers. 

The National Archives has recently issued in processed form 
the following Staff Information Circulars: (1) “Archival 
Training in Prussia,” a translation of a lecture by the German 
archivist Albert Brackmann, which appeared in the Archival- 
ische Zeitschrift in 1931; (2) “Report on a Scientific Mission 
to German, Austrian, and Swiss Archives,’ a translation of 
the official report of the Belgian archivist Joseph Cuvelier, 
which appeared in Les Archives de VEtat en Belgique in 1914; 
(3) “Answers to Some Questions Most Frequently Asked 
About The National Archives”; (4) “Repair and Preservation 
in The National Archives,’ by Arthur E. Kimberly; and (5) 
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“European Archival Practices in Arranging Records,” by 
Theodore R. Schellenberg. The history and functions of The 
National Archives are discussed by Solon J. Buck in an article 
entitled “Das National~archiv der Vereinigten Staaten von 
Nordamerika,” which appeared in the Archivalische Zeitschrift 
45: 16-33 (1939). 

Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd has presented to The Na- 
tional Archives about 380,000 feet of motion-picture film por- 
traying rather fully his two Antarctic expeditions and less 
extensively his North Pole and Trans-Atlantic flights. 





AVE you heard of Toponomy? Or possibly you will wish 
H to know who he is, or what he is, or “how he got that 
way”. 

According to Paul C. Morrison, Assistant Professor of 
Jeography at Michigan State College, “Toponomy may be 
defined as a systematic classification of place names accord- 
ing to their meaning and origin, along with an interpretation 
of the principles involved in the applying of these names”. 

In an interview with the editor Professor Morrison expressed 
much interest in the toponomy of Michigan. He is interested 
in enlisting the interest of others. He invites suggestions as 
to methods of procedure, objectives to be worked for, and pos- 
sible sources of information. 

The Michigan History Magazine from time to time has given 
attention to the origin and meaning of the names of Michigan 
counties, townships, cities, villages, lakes and rivers. 

There is often much history wrapped up in these names. In 
the Magazine for October, 1926, Mr. William L. Jenks discussed 
the “History and Meaning of the County Names of Michigan.” 

Complete and systematic work on Michigan names has been 
done for only two Michigan counties, Berrien and Ingham. 

In the Magazine for January, 1924, was published an article 
by Mr. George R. Fox, “Place Names of Berrien County.” Mr. 
Fox now lives in Dowagiac. 
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Mr. Ted Foster of Lansing has a manuscript for Ingham 
County that is scheduled for publication in the Magazine. 

The late Rev. William Gagnieur S. J. of Sault Ste. Marie 
did considerable work, published in the Magazine, on the place 
names of the Upper Peninsula, particularly names of Indian 
origin. 

Mr. Fred Dustin of Saginaw has published numerous bits 
of valuable information on Indian names of the Lower Penin- 
sula, particularly of the Saginaw region. 

No doubt there are many persons who have done some work 
along this line from whom we have not heard. The columns 
of the Magazine are open. 

There is a growing interest in the subject. Several states 
have published volumes of their place names. Comprehensive 
studies are being made in many states, as noted in the Geo- 
graphic Review, which covered some of the more recent studies 
in an article for October, 1934. 

In Europe many nations, particularly England, France, 
Germany and the Scandinavian countries have already pub- 
lished a wealth of useful material on their place names, of 
great interest to tourists. 

Glamour and romance surround the hazy distant past of 
many of these names but this very fact makes it often diffi- 
cult to get at their origin and meaning. In some cases knowl- 
edge is irretrievably lost. 

Michigan is still close to its origins. Research here is com- 
paratively easy. It can best be made by persons who are close 
to the local field. 

Nearly every day the Historical Commission receives in- 
quiries from citizens and tourists about the meaning of some 
name. At the moment information is needed about the names 
of four lakes in Van Buren County. Mr. Raymond H. Baldwin 
of South Haven writes: 

“T have been futilely trying to learn the name derivations 
of the following lakes—Bankson, Munson, Shafer and Silver. 
“The original name of Silver Lake was Dollar. On maps of 
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the 1880’s, it is shown as Silver Dollar. One old-timer has 
told me that the name of the lake originated from operations 
of counterfeiters of silver dollars in a bank south of the lake. 
I have been unable to verify this statement. 

“If you can refer me to any authentic record or records 
about the names of these lakes, I shall be thankful.” 

Who can help Mr. Baldwin? 

Professor Morrison said, “I have to date information for 
about two thousand names. My work has been mainly library 
research but later it will take field inquiry. I’d like to hear 
from anybody interested.” 

So would the Magazine. Between us and among us perhaps 
we can help Professor Morrison and help ourselves. 


FTER several months of reconditioning with the help of 
A. WPA Museum project, the State Pioneer Museum at 
Lansing was reopened July 10. 

“Open house” was kept on that date for state officials. 
Governor Luren D. Dickinson was guest of honor and posed 
for his picture in a speaker’s stand from which Patrick Henry 
is said to have delivered his famous speech “give me liberty 
or give me death”. This rostrum is claimed to have been used 
in the House of Burgesses of Virginia Colony, later at Mari- 
etta, Ohio in days of the Northwest Territory, and still later 
in territorial and state capitols of Michigan. Many regard it 
as the most important historic relic in the State Museum. 

The Museum is now divided, as it were, in nine rooms: 

First, the governors’ room, which contains many interesting 
exhibits from early governors’ homes, offices and personal 
effects, including the historic rostrum from Virginia. 

Second, the Indian exhibit, consisting of twenty cases of 
rare and interesting stone implements and weapons, skulls, 
bones and bead work. 

Third, the room with the old stage coach, pioneer plow, and 
first fire pumper used in the city of Lansing. 
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Room four is honored by the gift of the late Mrs. Susan 
Stebbins Stark. This collection fills ten cases of which two 
contain a remarkable display of over 100 paper weights. 
Staffordshire dogs, Toby jugs and many others number over 
1,000 pieces. 

Room five, the military room, has a collection from five wars, 
including uniforms, rifles, pistols, drums, medals and other 
war material. 

Room six is the miscellaneous room, containing a collection 
of 142 cup plates, Staffordshire mantel pieces, copper and 
silver luster, Governor Blair’s piano, carpet, ete. 

Room seven contains Mrs. Florence Babbitt’s collection. 
Ifere are numerous early lighting fixtures, whale and sperm 
oil lamps, candlesticks of copper, brass, glass and tin. One 
case is filled with English and American historical china and 
there are eight others containing early china and a window 
case of flasks and bottles. 

Room eight is the Pioneer room where you will find a well 
ordered mass of pioneer relics, among others a replica of a 
pioneer fire place with all the trappings. 

Room nine is devoted mainly to natural history, with a few 
other exhibits including a button collection—over 2,000 but- 
tons of all sizes, colors and materials belonging to various 
periods of Michigan history. 

The task of rehabilitation has required painstaking care 
and detailed study of precious articles covering over a century 
of growth and development. The result will indeed be a reve- 
lation to those who remember the Museum as a jumbled as- 
sortment of antiques overflowing cases, shelves and nooks. 

Duplicates and reserve specimens have been sorted out and 
stored elsewhere. Many objects have been restored as nearly 
as possible to their original state. The various collections have 
been properly placed and labelled. Cases have been cleaned 
and varnished and walls redecorated. The whole presents an 
orderly appearance and is a credit to the State of Michigan. 
With certain reserved articles stored and others coming in, 
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it is planned to make something of a revolving exhibit of the 
Museum, keeping the public constantly learning of early state 
history and the various periods which marked the state’s de- 
velopment. 

One of the most recent additions to the collections are oil 
portraits of William Austin Burt, Michigan inventor, and 
Mrs. Burt. The pictures were given by the Burt family to the 
state. It was Burt who discovered iron ore in the Upper Pen- 
insula in 1844, through noting variations in the behavior of 
his compass, explainable only by the presence of metal in 
large quantity. He later invented the Solar Compass to avoid 
the disturbances of the old style compass. 

“Michigan could have the finest, most complete historical 
museum in the country,’ commented a visitor who had just 
returned from a trip through the west which included a visit 
to the new capitol of Missouri. 

“The Missouri Capitol,” he said, “is built of white Missouri 
limestone and houses in its spacious basement a truly mag- 
nificent museum of early Missouri history. We could have an 
equally fine or better museum here—one which would cause 
national comment because of its beauty and completeness.” 

The Museum is a division of the Michigan Historical Com- 
mission. Mr. Jack Sherman of Kalamazoo, who is a specialist 
in antiques, is the director in charge. This office has been va- 
cant since the death of Mrs. Marie B. Ferrey in 1932. 

The WPA Museum project is part of a statewide federal 
project applied to all museums of the state and in Lansing. 
Miss Beatrice Robertson is county supervisor for Ingham 
County, and Miss Dorothy Myers is state supervisor. 


R. ROCKWELL M. KEMPTON, M. D., of 333 South 
M Jefferson Avenue, Saginaw, writes in response to an 
inquiry relative to a set of archaeological cards bearing on 
Michigan material: 

“Tt has been pointed out by Harlan I. Smith, a native of 
Saginaw and an archaeologist of note, that many museum 
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collections would be much more interesting and instructive 
if the specimens and displays were properly labelled. It was 
thought that an arrangement of descriptive material on cards 
might serve such a purpose for the numerous Michigan col- 
lectors, as well as provide a convenient source of information 
to a large group of children interested in Indian lore. And so 
I have followed out suggestions made by Mr. Fred Dustin 
along this line, in making some 45 cards, and Mr. Dustin 
checked the final copy. They relate wholly to the Saginaw 
Valley but will perhaps be of interest to all persons interested 
in the Indian lore of Michigan. They include such topics, for 
example, as Michigan’s pre-historic peoples, Indian place 
names, banner stones, bird stones, celts, ceremonial tubes, cup 
stones, drills and perforators, effigy flints, gorgets and pend- 
ants, grooved stone axes, pestles, pipes, pottery, scrapers, 
spades and hoes, spear points, and many others. 

“The cards are boxed, and may be used either as reference 
material or to display with a collection. Favorable comments 
- concerning them have been received from several museum 
workers. It is possible that a second printing may be done, to 
make them available at low cost.” 

These cards are being used in the State Pioneer Museum at 
Lansing. 


AUGHTERS of the American Revolution have been 
D notably active in 1937-1939 commemorating historic 
spots with markers. 

At Battle Creek the Historic Stone Tower has received an 
added bronze tablet with this inscription: Battle Creek Chapter 
D.A.R.: 1907-1937. 

At Traverse City a boulder with bronze tablet has been 
placed on the High School grounds to honor the first teacher 
in the city, Helen Goodale Hitchcock. 

At Howell the home site of Kinsley S. Bingham, governor 
of Michigan, 1855-1859, has been marked with boulder with 
bronze tablet. Bingham was Michigan’s first Republican gov- 
ernor. In Howell also the home site of Governor Edwin B. 
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Winans, first Democratic governor after the Civil War, has 
been marked with boulder and tablet. 

At Coldwater a tablet on the Masonic Home indicates this 
to be the site of the first log cabin in the city. 

Near Ypsilanti, a mile west on U. S. 112, a boulder with 
bronze tablet has been placed to commemorate the old Toll- 
Gate on “Summit road.” 

On “Waukazoo Trail”, one mile from Holland where the 
road through Waukazoo branches off to meet the road from 
Ottawa Beach, has been placed a boulder and tablet to com- 
memorate Chief Waukazoo and the part he and his Indians 
played in the history of Holland. 

Numerous commemorative trees have been planted, and 
graves have been marked for Revolutionary soldiers, their 
wives and daughters, also for former state officers D.A.R. and 
officers of chapters. A number of markers have been placed to 
commemorate the Sesqui-Centennial of the Ordinance of 1787. 


66 LETTER from E. W. Roberts of Battle Creek corrects 

Am error in my article on The History of Papermaking 
in Michigan which appeared in the Autumn 1938 issue of this 
Magazine,” writes Mr. Wilbert Hosler of Otsego. He continues: 

“According to Mr. Roberts my statement mentioning the 
mill at Allegan as the only one in the Kalamazoo Valley up 
to the year 1935 making a straw paper was incorrect inas- 
much as there had been one in his city as early as 1882 making 
this product. In that year a former resident of Battle Creek, 
Mr. John C. Morgan who had a mill in Erie, Pennsylvania, 
returned to his native city to build a factory there. This mill 
made straw board, wrapping paper, building paper both plain 
and tarred. It ran several years and then had a bad fire. The 
mill was rebuilt and sold to the American Straw-board Cor- 
poration. Mr. Morgan stayed with the company three years 
and become assistant general manager of the company’s sev- 
enty mills. The plant at Battle Creek burned again but was 
not rebuilt in that city. Instead, it was located at Niagara 
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Falls where Mr. Morgan was the first to make use of the 150 
foot falls of the river. 

“Mr. Roberts also states that it is his belief that the old 
Perrin Mill at Marshall made a straw product, and this is 
likely, considering the types of paper made which were men- 
tioned, namely, building and carpet paper and dry felting. 
However, in a very detailed letter received from the library 
in that city there was no mention made of straw paper as one 
of the mill’s products, so it was not included in the article. 

“It is extremely difficult to avoid error in assembling an 
industrial history such as this, for many of the early ventures 
were short lived, as this one was, and the men responsible for 
it have long since left the vicinity or have died. The existent 
mills are prone to give data only concerning their own par- 
ticular plant and forget, if ever they once knew, of the exist- 
ence of any other. Unless one is fortunate enough to find some- 
one with a flair for local history an error such as this is apt 
to occur at almost any point. It does seem to me that since 
this mill was located in the Kalamazoo River Valley which 
is the area with which I am most familiar, that I should have 
had some information about it. However, until Mr. Roberts’ 
letter arrived I had none, and I wish to thank him for taking 
enough interest in the matter to inform me. My only regret 
is that I had not the opportunity to make his acquaintance 
at an earlier date.” 


ARLY days of railroading in southern Michigan are 
E; brought to life by Mr. Dana P. Smith in The Lawton 
Leader beginning with the issue of April 138. 

In an old letter Mr. Smith discovers the reasons why St. 
Joseph never became the western terminus of the Michigan 
Central. 

Just one hundred years ago, in 1839; a train over this line 
first reached Ann Arbor. 

Mr. Smith’s quiet humor plays through the series and makes 
most enjoyable reading. 
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EORGE CROGHAN’S JOURNAL OF Hts Trip To Detroit In 1767. Edited 
G by Howard H. Peckham. Ann Arbor, The University of Michigan 
Press, 1939, pp. 61. Price $1.25. 

George Croghan is probably not as well known to Michigan people as 
he should be. The Introduction to this Journal points the highlights in 
his colorful career. The manuscript is illustrative of the interesting 
documents in the Gage papers from which it is drawn. 

General Thomas Gage in 1763 became commander-in-chief of the Brit- 
ish forces in North America, which position he held till late in 1775, 
covering critical years in American history. Some years ago his papers 
were acquired for the William L. Clements Library in Ann Arbor. Of 
the present Journal, concerning a journey Croghan made in 1767 to De- 
troit, probably only two copies were made, of which the Clements Li- 
brary copy is one. 

Croghan was a highly skilled negotiator with the western Indians 
and acquitted himself well on this mission. Like many another faith- 
ful public servant his later years were spent in poverty. His burial place 
is unknown. 

Accompanying the Journal are five letters of 1767 that passed be- 
tween Croghan and Gage, and one from Croghan to Benjamin Franklin. 
An appendix gives a “List of George Croghan Manuscripts in the Wil- 
liam L. Clements Library”, to the number of 56. 


ONS OF THE WILDERNESS: JOHN AND WILLIAM CONNER. By Charles 
S N. Thompson. Indiana Historical Society, Indianapolis, 1937, pp. 
283. 

Well written story of a family specially interesting to people of Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan. Aims to explain their efforts and influence as 
pioneers, men typical of their age, and describes the transformation 
effected in these lives by close contacts with the Indians. Involves 
mainly the background of the Ohio valley during and following the 
Revolutionary War. Chapters II and III deal with the Moravian mis- 
sions of Zeisberger and Heckewelder in the West including the set- 
tlement near Detroit. 


UILDING MINNESOTA. By Theodore C. Blegen, Professor of History 
in the University of Minnesota and Superintendent of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society. D. C. Heath and Co., N. Y., 1988, pp. 450. Price 
$1.48. 
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Colorful, energetic, scholarly. A clear and unified account of the state. 
Description of the everyday life of the people is indicated in such topics 
as: coming of age, farmers and politics, going to school, setting up new 
social controls, winning good health, play and sport, cultural advance, 
enriching life, conservation, diversification, co-operation, transportation, 
peace and war, modern trends. A model of historical writing for the 
upper elementary grades. 


WirFT WALKER: <A TRUE STorY OF THE AMERICAN Fur Trape. By 
S Winifred E. Wise. Illustrated: by Cameron Wright. Harcourt, 
grace and Co., N. Y., 1937, pp. 288. Price $2. 

“Swift Walker” was the Indian name given to Gurdon 8S. Hubbard 
when as a boy he was adopted by the Potawatomi chief Wa-ba, as his 
son. The adventurous life of Hubbard is told in story from 1818, when 
at the age of 15 he became a clerk in the American Fur Company, to 
his last years as one of Chicago's leading citizens. It reflects picturesque- 
ly the fur trade, Indian life, early white settlement and the growth of a 
great city from small beginnings. Based on extensive research. Contains 
eight pages listing “book materials”. An excellent book for school read- 
ing. 


torical Society of Iowa, Iowa City, 1988, pp. 312. 

A volume linked with the Territorial Centennial of Iowa, 1838 being 
the year of Black Hawk's death. 

In writing the book the author says: “I have sought to find some of 
his trails; to resurrect somewhat his scheme of things and something 
of his spirit, and to recreate the environment in which he lived his 
stormy life. I have tried also to strip him of some of the extravagant 
adjectives, whether of praise or censure, with which many historians 
* The writer has succeeded em- 


I AM A MAN—THE INDIAN Buack Hawk. By Cyrenus Cole. State His- 


have encumbered him and his memory.’ 
inently well. 

Title for the volume includes the words spoken by Black Hawk when 
as prisoner he was taken before President Andrew Jackson at Wash- 
ington; following moments of dramatie silence face to face, the Red 
Man said, “I am a man, and you are another.” 


Burton Historical Collection Leafict, May, 1939, pp. 16. Contains 
several brief items: “The Trees of Detroit,” “The Legend of Le Canot 
du Nord,” “The British Take Detroit,’ “Some Monroe Memories,” De- 
troit in 1750,” “Historical Fragments,’ the latter being news notes of 
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special interest to Detroit and vicinity. Publication of the Leaflet was 
suspended with the issue for November, 1931, for lack of funds, but is 
now expected to continue. It was first issued in January, 1922. 


The Massacre of Old Fort Mackinac. By Raymond McCoy. Second 
edition. Privately printed, Bay City, 1939, pp. 146. 

The first edition, printed in 1938 comprised 92 pages. The present 
edition has added a number of well chosen illustrations and maps. Con- 
tains the early history of St. Ignace, Mackinaw City and Mackinac 
Island. Combines scholarship with tourist appeal. 


Centennial Celebration and Homecoming: Historical and Program 
Handbook: Rockford, 1939. Lively sketches of the history and develop- 
ment of Rockford. Plenty of “Do you remember when?’ Contains a 
biographical sketch of Julia A. Moore, “Sweet Singer of Michigan,” 
whose birthplace was Rockford. Good brief historical sketch of the 
American Legion is given in connection with the history of the Merritt 
Lamb Post No. 102, American Legion. 


Rocks and Minerals of Michigan. By O. F. Poindexter, Mineralogist ; 
Helen M. Martin, Research Geologist, Geological Survey Division, De- 
partment of Conservation; Standard G. Berquist, Department of Geology 
and Geography, Michigan State College; under direction of R. A. Smith, 
State Geologist. Publication No. 42, Dept. of Conservation, Geol. Survey 
Division, Lansing, 1939, pp. 81. Discusses the origin, location and uses 
of the ordinary rocks and minerals of the state. A series of “stories in 
stone.” Illustrated. Contains brief list of suggested readings. 


Scenic Michigan in Verse. By John C. Wright. Published by The 
zratiot County Herald, Ithaca, 1939, pp. 16. Book-plate paper. Hand- 
somely illustrated. Among the poems are: Sailing Song, The Pictured 
Rocks, Mackinae Island, Legend of Belle Isle, The Dunes, The Waves, 
Tahquamenon Falls, Sleeping Bear, Muskegon Lake, Kitch-iti-ki-pi, 
Death of Father Marquette, Indian Paradise, A Tale of Bah-go-ting 
Sault Ste. Marie), The Indian Drum, Music in the Woods, Spirit of 
the North, Walk With Me Today. 


Trout of Michigan. By Harold H. Smedley, Muskegon, 1938, pp. 49. A 
“fist full of information about the trouts that have at one time or an- 
other been in the rivers of Michigan, affectionately dedicated to the 
Michigan Trout Widows Society.” Includes “a history of the origin, 
introduction, propagation, planting, rise and decline” of said trouts, 
covering grayling, brooks, browns, rainbows, steelheads and others. De- 
lightfully written. 
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